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EDITORIAL 


Our happiness in Heaven will consist in knowing God and He 
whom God has sent, Jesus Christ. Even here on earth tt ts the object, 
joy and spiritual enriching of our life. From St. Paul to Charles de 
Foucauld the history of the Church is that of the radiating of Christ: 
he is ever drawing to imself and filling with gladness His brethren: 
‘* Christ the same, yesterday, today and for ever ’’ (Hebr., XIII, 8). 

And yet, a glance around the world shows us that Christ 1s too little 
known. Of course, He will never be sufficiently known. We never ful- 
ly get to know all there is in any ordinary human person. We can only 
say of Christ that our knowledge of Him will never be complete until 
we enter on eternal life; and also the more intimate we become with 
Him the more will His confidences add to the joy of an old friendship 
the wonder of a first meeting. 

But it 1s not our intention to speak here of our incurable powerless- 
ness before the transcendence of Christ’s personality. Let us look at 
things as they are: Jesus Christ is unknown to the majority of our 
fellows ; many of those who call themselves His followers do not accept 
Him for what He is: God and man, some of those who do give them- 
selves sincerely to Him, reveal by their behaviour towards Him that 
they do. not know Him well. These signs of ignorance, error and 
_ deviation are harmful to personal religion; and after having as wt 
were divided Christ, they divide Christendom and mankind. In the 
first article Fr. C. Moeller analyses these attitudes of the modern 
world with regard to Christ. At the same time, he suggests an expla- 
nation of them. 

Our religion is based upon a bearing witness. Jesus Christ came as 
the Witness of the Father and He has deigned to associate the Apostles 
in this giving witness: ** You will be My witnesses. ’’ Since Hts 
Ascension into Heaven, His witness normally reaches mankind through 
men who have received a special mandate, but also — at least according 
to the desires of Jesus — through the testimony of all His disciples. 
Their word announces the Good News; the dedication of their lives 
leads those who do not yet believe towards the source of divine life, 
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towards the Church in which Christ continues to act sacramentally, 
and in which the Word of God is heard without musinter pretation. 
If Our Lord is so little known, is this not partly due to a slackening 
in the preaching and teaching of the Good News, to an insufficrent 
zeal for the sacramental life and the liturgy, and to the unchristian 
living of many Christians ? 

If we want to advance in the knowledge and love of Jesus Christ 
and draw others along with us, we must first veceive the complete witness 
of the Lord and follow Him in His mysteries made present to us 
through the liturgy. Liturgical life and christocentric preaching or 
teaching are supplementary to each other ; they are only tmperfectly 
distinct from one another : the liturgy itself 1s a teaching, and preaching 
contributes to the development of the divine life within us. Dom B. 
Capelle, O. S. B., and Fr. Jungmann, S. J., vemind us of this 
in their articles which point out the general and fundamental orventa- 
tions in this matter. 

With these principles in mind, we are to adapt ourselves to people 
of different ages and backgrounds and make the most of human 
means. The applications to be made ave many and various. We are 
forced to limit ourselves to two or three. 

Fr. Finley, C. S. P., describes a public dialogue between two 
missionaries in order to introduce an adult audience to a knowledge 
of the many sides of Christ’s character. 

Fathers Wankenne, S. J., and Delcuve, S. J., starting from 
the psychology of the adolescent, suggest that in presenting Christ to 
young people we take account of the artistic tastes of the boy or girl 
and the desire for friendship experienced at this age. 

In many cases the mistaken attitudes of grown-ups towards Our 
Lord is to be explained by the exaggerations of early training or the 
neglect of this. Mlle Dingeon outlines a christocentric formation 
which will set the child on the right lines. 


* 
* * 


The Varia are not unconnected with the main theme. 

All religious teaching must have a christocentric character, says 
Fr. Jungmann. American Catholic teachers want to go further. Sister 
Mary Janet, S. C., tells us something of their efforts to integrate 
religtous instruction into all the teaching of profane subjects, with a 
view to training Catholics who will never separate religion from life, 

The article by Fr. Oger, O. P., refers to the special number — the 
first of this year’s issues — which Lumen Vitae devoted to the Mass, 
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the sacrifice of Our Lord. The author sends us the result of an enquiry 
made in a score of Catholic institutions in Belgium. 

The experience of an English school is worth recording for several 
reasons : not only has it solved the problem of Mass attendance during 
the week, but also it introduces its pupils to close intimacy with Our 
Lord by the general atmosphere of the place as much as by the course 
in religious instruction. 

es 

The article by Fr. Collard will be particularly noted. It 1s the map 
of Sunday observance in Belgium. Fr. Collard is the chief architect 
of this map. He has been helped by various collaborators, especially 
members of the Belgian Centre for Religious Sociology, which 1s 
associated with the Institut des Recherches Economiques et Sociales 
of Louvain University. We are happy to publish this first result of 
the works of the Centre, for it is a help to those, priests and laymen, 
who are animated with the desire to make Christ known and loved. 
We join with Fr. Collard in expressing the hope that competent individ- 
wals will furnish information by which to make any necessary adjust- 
ments. | 


* . * 

This is the last number of the year. We express our gratitude to 
all — writers, friends, propagandists, subscribers — who have colla- 
borated in the diffusion of the magazine. May we continue to count 
on their help ! 


PART] 


MAKING CHRIST 
KNOWN AND LOVED 


« 


VIAAM Se 


Jesus Christ in the Minds of Moderns 


by Charles MOELLER 
Lecturer, Catholic University of Louvain, 
Professor, College Saint-Pierre, Jette, Brussels * 


In a previous article? I showed that the God discovered by 
modern literature is a personal being, who excites love or hate ; 
He intervenes in history: though apparently absent, He is in 
reality the most present of all the actors. The paradox of God's 
presence in His apparent absence is equivalent to the affirmation 
that the key to the history of this world is Jesus Christ, the Jesus 
Christ of the passion and the resurrection. What the contempo- 
rary mentality understands by the word ‘‘ God”’, is then ‘ God 
in Jesus Christ ’’, the Word Incarnate. It is in the presence of 
this living God, mysteriously incarnate in time, that the choice 
is proposed to our contemporaries. This article is a sequel to the 
previous one. It means to make a deeper study. The field of vision 
will no longer be literature, since with a few exceptions which 
I will point out, the person of Jesus Christ is not often named, 
explicitly at least, by writers and artists. We must widen the 
perspective in the sense of theology properly so called. 


iejesUs, CHRIST..FOR THE NON-CHRISTIANS 


Fhe humanity of Jesus, as His divinity, is badly understood 
by non-Christians : either Jesus is only a man, or only God, and 
in that case His *‘ incarnation ’’ has not the orthodox sense which 
Christianity gives to it. 


1 See biographical note in Lumen Vitae, V (1950), p. 187. — Address: rue Léon- 
Théodor, 167, Jette-Bruxelles, Brrcrum (Editor’s note). 

2 The Sense of God in Contemporary Literature, Lumen Vitae, VII (1952), pp. 407- 
22. 
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1. Jesus Is Only a Man. 


The Judaeo-Christians made Jesus the greatest of the prophets, 
but they refused Him the title of son of God. If we leap over 
19 centuries of history, we come across Renan who, in his Vze 
de Jésus, has given an idyllic portrait (and false) of the one whom 
he called ‘‘ the perfect man ”’, a ‘‘ gentle idealist ’’, a ‘* peaceable 
revolutionary ’’. There are many non-Christians who still profess 
a profound admiration for the man who was called Jesus. One 
can, without too much risk of error, distinguish here two currents. 
The first sees in Jesus an almost perfect incarnation of ‘ religious 
sentiment ’: the other delights to emphasize in Him the love 
of those who are ‘‘ down-trodden and oppressed ’’?; he would 
see in Him sometimes the first witness to a sort of ‘* evangelical 
socialism ’’. ? 


The non-Christians who see in Jesus a witness to religious sentiment 
ally themselves historically with liberal protestantism. Harnack in 1,888 
brought Christianity back to the ‘* revelation of filial sentiment towards 
God the Father ’’. This purely internal religion had to be stripped of a 
whole covering of mythology (which Catholics call dogma) ; thus purified, 
the Christian faith would be one of the simplest and most universal ex- 
pressions of the ‘ religious sentiment ’ in its purest state; the sentiment 
of dependence on God, slightly modified by a note of confidence in other 
great non-Christian religions, the Brahmanism of Ramanoudja for example. 
The central presupposition is that Jesus is not a God incarnate. 

A variation of the ‘ religious ’ tendency with respect to Christ is that 
represented by Gide, for example. I cite him because, whether we like it 
or not, the influence of Gide, after a probable eclipse, will spread throughout 
the world. According to the author of Nourritures terrestres, Jesus: was 
nothing but the prophet of joy (in Gide’s sense of a kind of pantheistic 
hedonism) ; the Gospel contains no mention of “ renunciation and ascet- 
icism ’’, The phrase : ‘* God is love’? ought to be reversed and be * It is 
love that is God ’’. Mingled wonder and joy to which man is always suscep- 
tible on the occasion of some new sensation, is a form of his love of the 
world. The detachment necessary for this sort of ‘* evangelical epicurean- 
ism ’’ is the true aspect of the message of Jesus. Christ is one of the wit- 
nesses to this terrestrial joy and the progress of the world through man’s 


2 On Judaeo-Christianity read H. J. Scuoxps, Theologie und Geschichte des 
Judenchristentums, Tubingue, 1949, 526 pp. (Cf. Rev. d’Hist. eccl., XLVIL (1952), 
p. 212-216). It is an excellent book which throws light on all the ‘ nestorianisms ” of 
ecclesiastical history from their root. 

® It is strange to realize that in the near East, only the Christians are affected by 
communist propaganda ; the musulman world remains impervious to it. 
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virtue ; this virtue being the only divine thing here below and being identical 
with love (again in Gide’s sense). When Jesus on the cross cried out in His 
abandonment and solitude, He bore witness in reality that there is no 
personal God ; no heavenly Father ; He had discovered that He had been 
mistaken in invoking His Father. Like Prometheus, He was punished on the 
cross for having loved men. The evangelists have deceived us by making a 
** death by sinners ’’ pass under the guise of a ‘‘ death for sinners. ’? As 
for the doctrine of renunciation, it comes from St. Paul (who is thus opposed 
to the Gospels), and especially from the Church which has for motives of 
moral domination disfigured the true portrait of Jesus. All the dogmatic 
and moral equipment of Christianity is nothing but mythology — good for 
sustaining the first efforts of humanity’s infancy. But humanity, once it 
has arrived at adult age, will reject these provisional props and will face 
up to a reality worthy of man. Man is alone, as was Jesus, before a blind 
world. 1 

The second tendency which dominates the non-Christian world 4 propos 
of Jesus, comes from those ‘‘ Christian truths gone mad ’’ of which Chester- 
ton once spoke. This tendency is still fairly widespread today, for it is sus- 
tained by the powerful social current which crosses our century. We know 
the words of Maurras on the ‘‘ revolutionary ferment of the Beatitudes 
and the Magnificat ’’ of which the Church would have done well to purge 
Catholicism by her political and social organization. Historically, this current 
of social evangelism finds its origin in the progressivist ideologies of the 
18th. and 19 th. centuries. For a certain lengt hof time these carried Christian 
ideas divorced from all dogmatic content. It is the ‘* perfume from the 
broken jar ’’ of which Renan speaks. Actually a certain number of atheistic 
revolutionaries see in Jesus a distant ancestor of socialism. Sometimes 
they say that they would gladly accept the Gospel, but that they can only 
combat with all their power a Christianity which the Church has definitively 
compromised by identity with the capitalist regime. Of course, the evangelical 
Jesus they so admire is in no way a God, but only an incarnation of man’s 
religion, or rather of the religion of the people. 2 


The categories of thought which are the basis of these two 
tendencies are now quite dated in exegesis as well as in science 
and philosophy. But we must have no illusions. This retrograde 
rationalism, which still admires in Jesus and His message ‘‘ the 


1 The reader will find more detail on all this in Littévature du XX° siécle et Chris- 
tianisme, tome I, chapter on Gide, work by M. l’abbé Moetter. We thank the Au- 
thor for sending us the proofs (Editor’s note). 

2 The socialist mystique of Proudhon ‘ recuperated ’ a certain number of the 
¢ evangelical ’ values, which Latin Freemasonry has since totally laicized. The return 
to favour of the works of Proudhon, in certain sectors of socialism and communism, 
is a happy sign. It still remains true that the ‘ Beatitudes ’ cannot be separated 
from their prophet, Christ the God-man. 
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perfume of a perfume, and soon the shadow of a shadow ”’ (Renan), 
has still many representatives. The emotion of a Duhamel, for 
example, before Jesus is nothing else than this. It is, then, of 
great importance still to prove by methods as rigorous as possible, 
that it is according to reason to believe in the divinity of Jesus. 
Catholic apologetists have worked hard on this point. They have 
even done this in so exclusive a manner that they would make 
one believe sometimes in the possibility of producing a scientific 
proof (in the strict sense) of the divinity of Jesus. Their insistance 
on establishing this fact, an essential fact indeed, is equally at 
the root of that ‘ monophysism ’ of which I will treat later. 
Sed abusus non tollit usum: the two excesses mentioned do not 
suppress the need for establishing the reasonable character of 
the faith in the divinity of the Word Incarnate. 


2. The Incarnation of Jesus Is Only One 
Divine Manifestation among Others. 


There are some non-Christians who see in Jesus an incarnation 
of the divine, of the Absolute. But this is only one manifestation, 
among numerous others, of ‘‘ successive descents ’’ of God in 
time: Osiris, Vishnu, Zoroaster, Buddha, are other examples. 
In other words, Jesus is no more than an exemplar, the most 
perfect, perhaps, of that revelation of the transcendent God to 
man imprisoned in the gaol of matter and time. Beyond the appar- 
ent differences between the diverse incarnations of the Absolute, 
man must go back to a single wniversal religious substratum. 
This substratum is most clearly expressed in Persian and Hindu 
mysticism. Those who see in Jesus only the man, fall into the 
error attributed to Nestorius. Those who, on the contrary, see 
in Him only a transitory manifestation of the impersonal Absolute 
derive their inspiration, unwittingly, from the heresy of the Doce- 
tists. They identify the mselves even more closely with Gnosticism 
in all its variations. Religious relativism imperils the unique and 
transcendent character of Jesus. 


Thomas Mann in Joseph und seine Briidey is a witness of this * Alexan- 
drine ’ syncretism, but he directs it towards a secular humanism, at least 
before the crisis brought about by Doktor Faustus. The present epoch 
haunted by the apocalyptic tragedy, turns readily towards religious philos- — 
ophies of a syncretist tendency. The literary critic of the Times writing 
on the Perennial Philosophy of Huxley, spoke of an * Alexandrine syncre- 
tism. ’ I fully agree with him. ‘* The minimum explanatory hypothesis ”? 
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to which the author of Point Counter Point claims to reduce all religions, 
is a vague syncretism with a dominant gnostic note. It is also an inhuman 
system which refuses tosave matter and time. The thought of this ‘* balloon- 
ist without a cargo ”’ is totally anti-Christian, for it rejects the real and 
unique incarnation of God in time and space through Christ’s mediatorship. 
The same must be said of the mystical novels of Somerset Maughan, Morgan 
and Abellio. 

Religious relativism together with a fascination for Gnosticism, Oriental 
mysticism, and all forms of metapsychics, is at the present time a very grave 
danger, for it hides itself under the cloak of an apparently universal religious 
mysticism. In addition, these ideologies win people with their vague promises 
to put the believer in sensible contact with the invisible. The figure of Jesus 
is swallowed up in the limitless ocean of religious traditions which are them- 
selves deformed to fit into the framework of this syncretism. 

Although Simone Weil escapes from these criticisms by her life, and in 
great part by her thought, her central intuition is equally gnostic. She says 
in several places in her ‘ cahiers ’, and itis repeated in ‘Letter to a Religious’, 
that there are several incarnations of Jesus. Furthermore, she rejects the 
Old Testament, and attaches great value to the religious traditions of the 
Egyptians, Hindus, Persians, and Greeks. The thought of Simone Weil is 
in its essentials and in spite of great beauty of detail a renewal of Catharism. 
She sees nothing of Jesus but His passion. She denies the resurrection of 
the Saviour’s humanity. A doctrine which rejects the resurrection can no 
longer be a ‘ partial Christianity ’. It is not Christian in any way, for Chris- 
tianity is in Jesus, God incarnate and risen, a doctrine of life and of death. 
The infatuation of so many Christians for the writings of Simone Weil is 
a serious indication of the religious relativism which menaces the religious 
evolution of our century. Gnosticism is the ever-present temptation for the 
mind which has refused Christ (or which has ignored Him). It is ‘he temp- 
tation par excellence, which separates one for ever from Jesus. 


Religious relativism is a very widespread tendency. The categories 
of thought, the methods of research on which it claims to be founded 
are today completely outmoded by modern exegesis, the compara- 
tive history of religions, philosophy and theology. Unfortunately, 
this game of making facile similarities, e.g. between Jesus and 
Buddha, will always dazzle the masses who quite obviously are 
not in a position to know the niceties and complexities of the 
principles governing the comparative history of religions. Not 
everyone can know that the system ofa Reitzenstein, for example, 
is no longer taken seriously by any one. Only serious students 
will realize the incredible absence of historical accuracy which 
marks the lucubrations of a Simone Weil. The ‘“‘ catastrophic ”’ 
climate of our time leads one on the contrary into the temptation 
to abandon oneself to these ‘¢‘ minimum explanatory ’’ hypotheses, 
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in which Jesus becomes an avatar of the Absolute. There is, therefore, 
a corresponding necessity in apologetics to give the pupils up- 
to-date knowledge of the true state of the religious sciences in 
the matter. 

The syncretist current appears quite different from that repre- 
sented by the later Gide, for example. In reality, these two streams 
spring from the same source, religious rationalism. On both sides it is 
the attraction of a thoroughly transparent explanation of the uni- 
verse which is the secret motive of modern gnosticism and the love 
of a purely human Christ. There are but two masks of the same 
confusion, the confusion of a universe which has, since the time 
of the Encyclopedists, rejected Christ, God and man. ! 


II. JESUS CHRIST FOR CHRISTIANS 
WHO ARE NOT CATHOLICS 


As I here enter into the domain of theology proper, it is important 
to recall the essential points of the doctrine on Jesus Christ. Refer- 
ence must always be made to the definition of the Council of 
Chalcedon (451) of Christ God and Man ‘in two natures, one 
person, and one hypostasis ’’. Between two heresies, one attributed 
to Nestorius who was close to making Jesus a divinised man, 
and the other, attributed to Eutyches, who seemed to mix the 
divine and the human in the “ single incarnate nature of God, 
the Word ’’, the council traces the royal road of Christian truth. The 
definition insists on two points : the ontological (not merely moral 
or accidental) unity of the person (or hypostasis) of the Word 
Incarnate ; the integrity of the two natures, especially that of 
the human nature, ‘ perfectly consubstantial with our own ”’ 
(sin alone excepted). The Council of 681 will state more precisely 
that there are ‘‘ two energies, two wills’? in Christ. Although 
they act always in common, they have each their own proper 
activity ; in particular, the human activity of Jesus is not a deceptive 
facade. It is not edifying play-acting, but a real life, passion, 
death, and resurrection of the Saviour’s humanity. Later, St. Thomas 


2 It will be noticed that I have cited ‘ Christians ’ among the ‘ non-Christian ” 
witnesses. Only those will be astonished who forget that Christians themselves 
have immense pagan tracts to evangelize within themselves. 
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will state more explicitly that besides the uncreated grace of the 
hypostatic union, which sanctifies His human nature substantially, 
and which gives an infinite value to all His acts, there is in Jesus 
a created grace, the unction of the Holy Spirit. This created grace 
overflows the Saviour’s humanity and spreads through the body 
of Christ which is the Church. It is then in and through the human- 
ity of Jesus, hypostatically united to the Word that salvation 


_ comes to us. The efficacy of the sacraments derives formally 


(as causa formalis) from this humanity. Through man death, and 
through Man the resurrection of the dead, says St. Paul. Jesus 
is the New Adam in whom “resides the fulness of the Godhead 
corporally ’’ as the Apostle of the Gentiles further states. 

It is of importance to remark that this humanity is sanctified 
because it is ontologically joined to the hypostasis of the Word 
to form one single metaphysical person. Of equal importance 
is the fact that this humanity, wholly sanctified, is the sacrament 
par excellence of salvation. 

The right balance is difficult to maintain between the two 
poles of an antinomy, whose link remains a mystery (the mystery 
of Love, which conjoins, unites two distinct worlds, that of God 
and that of creation. God became man that man might become 
God. From being rich, He made Himself poor that we all might 
be filled up with His fullness). The nestorian and monophysite 
heresies have been condemned ; but beyond the formulas, there 
are the imponderables which denote a tendency, a climate. A 
‘nestorian’ and a ‘monophysite’ danger ever lie in wait 
for Christian Theology and Spirituality. If we cannot speak of 
a veritable heresy, a certain warping or exclusivism is always 
to be feared. Religious teaching at the secondary or advanced 
level, and preaching do not escape such dangers. If Christianity 
is Jesus Christ (alas, that is no tautology),1 I must draw the 
reader’s attention to the importance of the reflections which are 
to follow. A small error at the centre of the Christian picture entails, 
at infinity, innumerable deviations. Bread must be given to people 
of the present century ; the true bread which has come down 
from Heaven. It is Christ, the True Christ whom we must preach 
and give.? Even when keeping well away from the heresy we have 


1 See Lumen Vitae, VII (1952), pp. 17-20 where the Author sketches the danger 
of this Christian Deism (Editor’s note). 

2 On Chalcedon, the essential work is the trilogy in course of publication, Chalke- 
don, Geschichte und Gegenwart, published under the direction of A. GRILLMEIER 
and N. Bacut of the Jesuit Faculty of Frankfort. The first volume published by Ech- 
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characterized, the risk of leaving one or other aspect of Christ’s 
personality in the shade brings in its train incalculable consequences. 
The disunion of the Christian Churches is a tragic proof of this. * 
In our century, so full of hopes of Christian unity, we must say a few 
words on this topic. 


1. Jesus Christ in the Orthodox Church. 


In a general way and without going into detail, oriental Chris- 
tology is of a ‘monophysite’ tendency, the word being taken 
in the broad sense (which excludes formal and material heresy). 
Oriental anthropology is centred around the idea of transfiguration. 
Man is truly himself when, identified with what he really is, God’s 
image, he is ‘ divinised ’. 


‘* Not to see the marvellous humanity with which (Byzantine) liturgy 
is saturated, is to misunderstand it completely ’’, writes L. Bouyer. But 
whilst we in the West have always the leaning towards opposing the aspect 
of the majesty of God the Father, and the aspect of the humanity of God the 
Son, nothing perhaps is more special to the Byzantine liturgy than the 
unity constantly preserved between these two aspects. Doubtless this is 
due to the vitality of the theme of the divine image in the Orient, a theme 
which has fallen into an abstraction in the West. Since man himself is seen 
always as a bearer of one of God’s reflections, of a divine spark, without 
which he would no longer be himself, the opposition gives place to union. 
In such perspectives, to consider Christ as fully man, is not so much the 
antithesis of His divinity, but its resultant. 2 


In eastern spirituality and theology, the humanity of Christ 
always appears as ‘ divinised ’, transfigured (notice for example 
the importance of the Feast of the Transfiguration in the East ; 


ter at Wurtzbourg contains a series of historical and doctrinal studies on the prehis- 
tory and the history of the council. Volumes II and III will give the history of this 
Council up to modern times. Read the critical review of the first volume in Rev. 
hist. eccl., XLVII, 1952, no. 3-4 (to appear shortly). More accessible is Y. Concar, 
Le Christ, Marie et l’Eglise, Paris, 1952, 106 pp. The details which I will mention 
later, will be found there, as well as all the references necessary for anyone wishing to 
pursue the matter further. I also make mention of the classical book of Masurg, 
Le sacrifice du chef, Paris (numerous reeditions). 

1 The root cause of Christian schisms is not Mariology, nor Ecclesiology, but 
Christology (itself dictated by an anthropology and a doctrine of justification, the 
three elements being indissolubly tied together). I will take up this point in an essay 
in preparation, under the title Le mouvement pour l’unité a la croisée des chemins 
451-1951. 

2 Dieu Vivant, no. 21, 1952, p. 27. 
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a feast almost unknown with us). The Byzantine liturgy is a kind 
of anticipation of the heavenly Jerusalem. Byzantine art through 
its visible media is an open window on the invisible world. The 
liturgy of the Byzantine holy week depicts the real sufferings of Jesus 
in a framework in which the glorious Alleluia of the city of paradise 
resounds ceaselessly (whereas in the West the Alleluia is omitted 
during Lent). In the same way, the prayer to the incarnate Word 
is frequent, whilst the Latin liturgy prefers the ‘‘ through Jesus 
Christ, Our Lord ’’ (which of course the Byzantines do not forget). 
It is enough to see and hear the unfolding of the sacred liturgy 
to enter as it were into contact with the glorified sper’ of 
the Saviour. 

In this perspective the sufferings of Christ become ‘‘ the passion 
of God ’’ (according to the flesh, the theologians add). Byzantine 
spirituality resolves this paradox of reconciling the bitter sense 
of pain and the injustice of this world with the vision of divine 
glory shining through them. 


Along these lines I draw the reader’s attention to the entire work of 
Dostoiewski. Characters like Muichkhine, Aliocha, and Dmitri Karamazov 
incarnate in themselves ‘* transfigured suffering ’’. Similarly in The Twenty- 
fifth Hour, Gheorghiu makes us see in the masses of the deported as it were 
an ikon of Christ, God of suffering. I also mention, without being able to 
insist on it, a profound tendency in Orthodoxy, which sees in Christ’s aban- 
donment on the Cross a sort of mysterious passion of the Divinity itself. 
This idea has nothing in common with the heresy of the ‘ Kenosis. ’ 


If we were to go deeper into this line of thought, one would 
arrive at the famous ‘* humility ’’ of Byzantine spirituality. Christ, 
God incarnate, man transfigured, the Word, glorious in the humility 
of His sufferings, is at the same time ‘‘ merciful and the friend 
of mankind ’’. Before His glory, the sinner falls prostrate with 
a heart-rending feeling of total separation and a complete trust 
in His pardon. 


It is a question here of the oumilenie of the orthodox spirituality. Examples 
can be found in Dostoiewski (Fiodor Karamazov, Lebedev, Sonia, Marmela- 
dov, etc.), and in the celebrated Stories of a Russian Pilgrim. The gesture 
with which the monk Zosime prostrates himself before Dmitri Karamazov 
at the beginning of the drama, is an example of owmilenie. It was because 
Gogol lacked this sentiment that he wasfi nally devoured by his fear of Satan 
and that he destroyed the second part of the Dead Souls. Something of this 
oumilenie willl be found in the ‘ idiots ? whom Tolstoi presents in War and 


Peace. 
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This vision of Christ, both human and divine, suffering, merciful, 
but above all transfigured, involves a series of consequences in 
oriental Christianity. I will draw attention to two which are only 
opposed in appearance. A certain disdain for historic time (and 
therefore of humanist progress), and yet a keen sense of the ‘* cos- 
mic’? character of the Redemption. The material universe is 
itself transfigured. It suffices to read the discourses of Zosime 
in The Karamazov Brothers to see to what point the Orthodox 
have taken seriously the revelation on the creation of the world 
in the image of the Divine Word. 

All these aspects of Jesus are true. If they underline the ‘‘ divine ”’ 
in Our Saviour, they are still the central truths of the Faith. The 
Christ of the Orthodox is before all the Christ of Easter. This 
Christology, without neglecting St. Paul, is inspired more particu- 
larly by St. John. In Eastern eyes, Roman Catholicism seems to 
give room for a certain Nestorianism. 


2. Christ and Anglicanism. 


The Anglican reform represents among the Christian confessions, 
a ‘* bridge-Church ’’. Anglicanism is not Protestantism. This 
must be said again and again in religious teaching. Forming a 
kind of link between the Byzantine East and the Latin West, 
Anglicanism joins to a keen sense of the humanity of Jesus a 
no less profound vision of His glorious divinity. The explanation 
of the richness of Anglican Christology (at least among its ‘* believ- 
ing ’’ theologians) is to be found in their constant researches 
in the Fathers, especially the Greek with a predilection for St. 
Irenaeus. Their sense of the transfigured humanity of Christ 
finds its explanation here. That is why Anglicanism possesses 
a double treasure: a profound understanding of liturgical rites 
and a realization of the cosmic character of the Redemption. 


I cannot do more here than follow the main lines. I should have spoken 
of the curious doctrine of the Kenosis, which captivated a certain number 
of Anglican theologians. I should have to distinguish the liberal Christianity 
of the Low Church from the non-Roman Catholicism of the High Church, 
and this latter from Anglo-Catholicism which represents a very small minor- 
ity. But in so far as Anglicanism remains true to the intuitions of its first 
theologians, it preserves this complex and rich Christology. What has saved 
Anglicanism is that it escaped, at least in its origin, the influence of Protes- 
tant doctrines on justification and predestination. In so far as Anglicanism 
breaks away from the Calvinism which marked it at one period, its orientation 
is towards Orthodoxy and Catholicism (we do not met the painful problem 
of Anglican ordinations), 
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3. Christ and the Protestant Reform. 


The reform has experienced in the times of liberal Protestantism 
a serious dogmatic crisis. I have said earlier that at the end of 
the 19th. century the majority of theologians and exegetes among 
the Protestants did not believe any longer in Christ’s divinity. 
The pastors who taught religion to Gide, for example, did not 
believe in it. There is the source of the dogmatic weakness of 
Gide’s Christianity from the very start. 

Happily, things have changed. The Protestant elite are coming 
back to a firm belief in the divinity of Christ, God and man. The 
Protestant reform affirms its adhesion to the formulary of Chalcedon. 
This return to a real faith in Jesus Christ accounts also for the 
renewed study of the Fathers and the liturgy, which marks one 
section of Protestantism. This fact cannot be overlooked by the 
catechist or the teacher of religion in secondary schools and universi- 
ties. We are no longer in the days of slick refutations, when the sta- 
bility of the Roman Faith was contrasted with the dogmatic failings 
of our brothers in the Reformed Church. With all due respect to 
other opinions, the Reform is not on the point of death. 

In Christology, however, it is menaced by a double danger. 
This apparently contradictory twofold danger is implied in the 
fundamental doctrine of Justification. The extrinsicism of the 
reformed doctrines of Justification is known. God’s intervention 
in our salvation is presented as an occasional tangent-like touch. 
There is no real incarnation of the divine in human affairs. Truly, 
this intuition brings out one truth, sometimes too neglected in 
the lives of some Catholics, I mean the absolute transcendence 
of God who alone is our saviour and redeemer. But this ‘ theological 
occasionalism ’ has repercussions in the Christology, which is 
threatened with both Nestorianism and Monophysitism. 

By their insistance on God the only Saviour, the Reformers 
have been led to emphasize in Jesus Christ ‘* God saving the 
world ’’. Certain texts of Luther for example! give the impression 
that in the work of justification (I do not say the ‘** Work of 
Sanctification ’’ or of the “‘ Second Justification ’’), the function 
of Christ’s humanity is lost. At times, one gets the impression 
that it could have been dispensed with entirely. 

Also, in bringing into a strong focus the humiliated character 
of Christ’s humanity, the Reformers develop what is called the 


1 In Conaar, op. cit., pp. 32-38. 
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theologia Crucis which they oppose to theologia Gloriae attributed 
to Catholics. They take literally the words of Paul about Christ — 
‘¢ He was made sin for us’? — ‘* He was cursed on the wood 
of the Cross. ’? They distrust any doctrine of the divinisation 
of human nature whether in Christ or in the faithful. Christ’s 
resurrection is primarily an eschatological event. The faithful 
are saved by an obscure faith, the complete submission of the 
soul to the Saviour in the obedient awaiting of ‘‘ salvation beyond 
cme... 

‘Monophysite ’ in its insistance on the God-Saviour, ‘ Nes- 
torian ’ in its predilection for the theologia crucis; these are the 
two perils of the Christology of the Reform. Protestantism reproa- 
ches Catholicism for too great an insistance on ‘ the divine’ in 
the Church and in the cult of Our Lady and the saints. It suspects 
the Church of monophysitism. There lies the hidden virus which 
explains the exaggerated development of Mariology and Ecclesio- 
logy.1 The Christ of Protestantism, who is fully man (in the sense 
of the humility of the assumed sinful condition) and fully divine, 
the one Saviour as God, presents certain essential aspects of the 
Christian truth in a very clear light. Their doctrine is set off by 
the sombre prophetic grandeur which a Kierkegaard and a Barth, 
after Luther, have given to the Saviour. Here again it is not so 
much by what is affirmed but by what is denied, that the Reform 
risks mutilating the character of Jesus. 


Certain precisions need to be made. Since Amsterdam (1948) the reality 
of two ecclesiologies inside the Reform have been recognized. One in the 
vertical line which I have sketched, and the other in the horizontal line and 
with Catholic leanings. In other words, some underline the reality of an in- 
stitution and not just the fact of an event. Also, the literal doctrine of Barth 
is being modified in an institutional sense, and thus is bringing more into the 
fore the ‘ incarnate ’ aspect of the Saviour. We must distinguish Lutheran- 
ism, a Church of the word and of the sacraments from Calvinism. In the latter 
there are two tendencies. The first limits itself to the pure ‘* Christian In- 
stitution ’’ founded on the Bible and predestination. The second under the 
name of Neo-Calvinism claims to have found in the original inspiration 
of Calvin a more supple Christology in which, for example, Faith and the 
reality of the Sacrament of the Eucharist find a place. Finally, there is the 
Christology of the so-called Lund school (Aulen and Nygren) which insists 
on the words of St. Paul: ‘* Deus evat in Christo reconcilians sibi mundum ee 
also on the contrast between ‘ erés’, human love, and ‘ agapé’, God’s 
charity manifested in Christ. 


1 Read M. Tuurtan, Le dogme de l’Assomption, Verbum Cayo, no. 17, 1951, pp. 2- 
50 (esp. pp. 28 ss.). A fundamental article. 
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III. JESUS CHRIST IN THE FAITH OF CATHOLICS 


Suspected of Nestorianism by the Orient, of Monophysitism 
by the Reform, Catholicism at once appears in this light to keep 
a balance between the two poles of the mystery of Christ. That 
is a first remark that is fundamental. What Watkin calls ‘* the 
Catholic centre ’’ 1 is manifest in the magisterium ordinarium 
and extraordinarium of the Church. If the Latin liturgy and the 
cecumenical councils were better known and used in the teaching 
about Christ, they would reveal Him to the blindest and most 
ignorant of our young people. The harmony between the divine 
and the human in Christ is astounding. Earlier I pointed out the 
Christology of St. Thomas (I do not say that of all his disciples) 
is in fundamental agreement with that of Chalcedon. Despite 
certain obscurities from diverse influences in the matter of created 
grace, it puts the vision of the humanity of Christ, :mstrumentum 
conjunctum of salvation at the centre of theology. It is, moreover, 
well known that even if the angelic doctor is given a privileged 
place in Catholic theology, the Church has always given a great 
liberty to the other theological schools. The Christology of St. Bona- 
venture and Duns Scotus, which are now being closely studied, ” 
bring useful lights on the supernatural life of the Saviour’s humanity, 
Also it is beyond question that the discoveries of modern psychology 
are going to permit a more intimate knowledge of the life of our 
Saviour. ° 

Is this fundamental equilibrium of Catholic Christology always 
reflected in the ordinary teaching of theologians, in pastoral 
sermons, and current spirituality ? Iam afraid it is far from being 
so. A twofold danger threatens us, to wit ‘ Nestorianism ”’ and 
‘¢ Monophysitism ”’. The latter is, we shall see, particularly serious 
at the moment. 


1 Watkin, The Catholic Centre, London, 1947. A book to be read. 

2 In spite of certain false manceuvres, which are fairly unilaterally exploited, 
the followers of the Franciscan Christology ought to play a part in the restoration 
of the true humanity of Christ. To be convinced of the ‘ monophysite ’ danger 
among certain ‘ Thomist ’ theologians, read P. GALTIER: La conscience humaine 
du Christ, & propos de quelques publications récentes, in Gregorianum, XXXII (1951), 
pp. 526-568. 

3 P. Gartier, L’unité du Christ, Etre, Personne, Conscience, Paris, 1939, X-X- 
378 pp., is still the chief book in this matter. Also V. Heris, Le mystéve du Christ 
(Paris, Edition du Cerf). 
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1. The Nestorian Danger. 


Catholics are often too human in their moral thinking. When 
they devote themselves to a ‘‘ social Christianity ’’ they tend 
to see in Christ only ‘‘ the leader ’’, the ‘‘ militant ’’, the ‘** com- 
rade ’’. Similarly, when they want to make the human side of the 
Saviour more perceptible, they allow themselves familiarities, 
which are not only in bad taste, but serious theological mistakes. 
To make the personality of Jesus more alive does not mean you 
are to strip Him of His divine majesty. A certain sentimental 
spirituality cheapens the person of our Saviour. A reflection of 
this is found in the ‘‘ invertebrate ’’ worthless iconography attribut- 
ed to ‘* Saint-Sulpice ’’. In a word, Catholic piety sometimes 
seriously lacks the virtue of religion. It forgets the ‘* reverential 
fear ’’, the *“* fear of God ”’ which fills the Old Testament and 
which seized the disciples when in the presence of the risen Saviour. 


It is praiseworthy to rejuvenate somewhat the pious, pompous, solemn 
language, but a certain mean must be observed. A certain translation of the 
Bible which translates ‘ Kurios ’ by ‘ Monsieur ’, ‘ Despoina ’ by ‘ Madame ” 
oversteps the mark. Again, what must we think of certain books, where 
speaking of Jesus, Lord of the Heavens, the authors use such terms as ** the 
hut-man, the penniless man, the handsome fellow ’’? ? Mention too must 
be made of that literature which is pious only in name ; which, treating of 
the Sacred Heart, speaks of ‘* the prisoner of the tabernacle who suffers 
from the abandonment of men’?! This is intolerable, for it overlooks the 
fact that in the Eucharist, Christ’s ‘* risen ”’ humanity is present. If the 
devotion to the Sacred Heart is to be revived, it must be rid of this senseless 
vocabulary which lowers the glory of Christ to the level of a too human 
** friend ’’. I must also insist on the serious deformation which marks the 
piety of the majority of Catholics in respect to Christmas. How many of the 
faithful never go beyond the sentimental piety of the Crib. A friend jokingly 
said to me that these ‘ Nestorian ’ cribs are the whole of the Faith of the 
greater number of Catholics. That is an exaggeration, but the peril is certain. 
On the strength of a series of authentic or interpolated texts, Saint Bernard 


has been associated with a very sentimental devotion to Christ’s humanity. — 


Also what must we say of those commentaries of the Stations of the Cross, 
where not once is the truth heard that the one crucified is a God-man. It is 
a pity that the traditional division of the stations (the Church does not 
fix the subject but only the number 14) stops at the laying in the sepulchre, 
and does not go as far as the Resurrection where the Divinity bursts forth. 1 


1 See R. Portman, Les Ecvitures sur le chemin, Bruxelles, 1947, which gives 
a biblical commentary on the Stations of the Cross. Also in Vie S pirituelle, March 


1952, J. BONDUELLE, Autour du chemin de la Croix which suggests the ideas which I 
have drawn on here. 
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Good Friday’s Office is not well understood : In Church instead of chanting 
the triumphal antiphon which terminates the adoration of the Cross by the 
announcement of the Resurrection, the reformed Choral ‘* O Haupt voll 
Blut und Schmerzen ’’ is executed. Let us leave Bach our greatest musician 
in peace, but let us not forget that his Passions ignore the youthful joy of the 
Resurrection. His Paschal Oratorio is too much influenced by pietism to be 
equal to the triumph of God in Christ. And again why do we limit ourselves 
to the public Stations of the Cross for the people, and not include a similar 
ceremony on Holy Saturday in honour of the Resurrection. 

Furthermore, there is in the framework of social Christianity a danger 
of seeing in Christ only the man, the militant, the corner-stone of a purely 
human social edifice. The sense of God’s presence is lacking to the modern 
man, even the Christian. This has been said again and again. The proof of 
it is to be seen in the ‘ Nestorianism ’ which subtly colours certain modern 
Christian literature. 1 


2. The * Monophysite’ Danger. 


ff Catholics are occasionally ‘ Nestorian’ in their morals 
and in their spiritual life, they are often ‘* Monophysite ”’ in their 
theology, and in what I would like to call their ‘‘ sacramental 
spirituality ’’. Here is the greatest danger. I have pointed it out 


’ before in this review, so I can deal with the subject summarily. 


In general terms, one might show that far too often Jesus Christ 
is for pious souls the ‘*‘ Bon-Dieu ”’. It is God alone who in Jesus 
Christ leans towards man in borrowed plumes as Canon Masure 
writes to characterize this deviation. 


A few examples will immediately make my thought more concrete. Con- 
sciously or not for many of the faithful, it is God who acts directly (formaliter 
in theological terms) in Jesus. In Christ, God does every thing. A recent 
enquiry revealed that in a lycée the majority of the pupils believed that Christ 
had not a human soul, the Word taking its place. The same deviation in 
the Eucharist leads to a realization of the presence of God only. ‘** God in 
the Host ’? is a common expression. In the commentaries on the Mass it is 
said that at the consecration God comes down on to the altar, forgetting 
that it is the body and blood of Jesus, His glorified Humanity (united onto- 
logically to the Word, of course) which is present in the sacrament. The 
link between the Sacrament of the Eucharist and the Resurrection and 
incorporation of our whole being, body and soul, is lost sight of. So too, the 


1 One can supply the nuances which I cannot enumerate here. 

2 ConGaAR, op. cit., p. 56. [recommend the experiment to all teachers and preach- 
ers. To the question: ‘Had Jesusasoul ?’a good half will answer in the negative. 
This fact is distressing when we think of the secular struggles of the Church, espe- 
cially through the Fathers of Antioch, Theodore and Theodoretus, to safeguard this 
essential truth. These things no longer interest the faithful. Do they interest the clergy? 
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essential liaison between the Eucharist, body and blood of Christ and the 
sanctification of the material world, its transfiguration at the end of time. 
It is the deep harmony of the ritual and sacramental rites with the Eucharist, 
i. e. with the glorious humanity of Christ which no longer appears. There 
is the source of this disincarnate deism which weakens the faith of Catholics, 
and reduces it sometimes to what a friend jokingly called ‘‘ Islamism with- 
out its polygamy ”’. 

The consequences of this ‘ monophysitism ’ are evident. In Ecclesiology 
a certain undiscerning theology will underline especially ‘‘ the Divine in 
Christ’s Church’? without sufficiently distinguishing the supernatural 
structure, divine and intangible, from the Church’s life, which is subject 
to human contingencies. In Mariology the excess is twofold. Either, since 
Christ-God is ‘* too far away from us ’’ according to the words of Olier, the 
mediation of Mary, like an intermediary link between humanity and Christ, 
will be stressed ; or else only the divine perfections will be seen in Mary, 
and a sort of deductive theology will be developed far removed from revealed 
facts. 1 In iconography instead of‘ Sulpician ’ art there will be geometrical, 
disincarnate works, species of indecipherable cryptograms with a non-incar- 
nate symbolism. 


‘¢ Monophysitism is the temptation of pious uneducated 
people ’’ writes Masure. We too subscribe to this judgment. The 
realism of sacramental institution depends on a good understanding 
of the role of humanity in Christ. The Christian revival of Patristics, 
the Liturgy, and the Bible is bound up with this restoration of 
Christ’s glorified humanity, hypostatically united to the divinity; 
to the central position. We must emphasize the ‘‘ agit utraque 
forma quod proprium est’ as much as the ** cum alterius commu- 
mione ’’ of St. Leo. In other words, if we must insist on the commu- 
nion of natures in the activity and ontological unity, we must also 
bring out the fact that each nature acts through its own operations, 
truly divine and truly human. If we would have the person of 
Jesus Christ to be the centre of every Catholic’s living piety, we 
must make abundantly clear that for us Christ’s humanity is 
the means, the one and only means, which can introduce us into 
the secrets of the divinity. If we seriously want sacramental piety 
to find again its cosmic realism, its full significance, we must 
stress again and again that it is the glorified humanity of Jesus 
which, like a new Adam, is at the origin of the ** New Birth ” 
of the world in a ‘“‘ new creature ’”’ in the morning of God, now, 
and to the end of time. 


1 ConGaR, op. cit., pp. 80-88 and Rev. Sc. phil. théol., 1951, no. 4, pp. 616-629 
which give the technical details. 
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Here I recommend in the field of literature Claudel and Péguy as being 
useful sources for the teacher. Claudel started from the will ‘* to possess 
the world ’? nurtured by Romanticism. He makes one of his first heroes 
Téte d’or say : ‘* I need, like a tree, depth of roots and the immensity of the 
sky to stand erect. ’’ To the man who *‘ wanted the perfect apple, the world ”’, 
it was soon revealed through the messenger of death that the only tree 
which could give him the immensity of the sky and the depth of the earth 


_ was the tree of the Cross. Claudel’s heroes, Violaine, Rodrigue, Colomb dis- 


cover in the stripping of suffering and death, the great joy of man restored 
to his position as king of creation. In Jesus Christ dying and rising again, 
his heroes have an awareness of union with the suffering humanity of Christ 
and His exaltation to the Right Hand of the Father. They are also aware 
of the mystic espousals of the second Adam with the regenerated world. 
The five great odes are the lyric exposition of this Christian vision of the 
world. 

Peguy was obsessed by the problem of evil which he saw most of all in the 
metaphysical aging of the created world. When God “* young as well as 
eternal’? became ‘ internal’? to the temporal through the Incarnation, 
creation itself full of God’s youth, instead of aging, ceaselessly renews itself, 
goes back to the point of dawn, to that instant ‘* in the springtime of grace 
and nature ’? which Eve enjoyed before sin. The doctrine of ‘* temporally 
eternal ’’, which is central for Péguy, finds its inspiration in part in Bergson’s 
work, but is more the result of a deep understanding of the doctrine of the 
catechism. The Incarnation of the eternal in the temporal, of which Péguy 
ceaselessly speaks, is prolonged in the Church and the sacraments. Jesus 
is there ‘* as on the first day ’”. The ‘* temporal-eternal ’’ is at the root 
of the admirable Christian realism of Péguy. It is the foundation of that 
celebrated phrase ‘‘ for the supernatural is itself carnal > (car le surnaturel | 
est lui-méme chaynel). It is not a fine oratorical amplification, but the 
expression in language of admirable simplicity and of the robustness of a 
peasant, of a central Christian truth ; the Incarnation of the Word, God-Man, 
in space and in time through the sacraments and through the Church. 4 

The figure of Jesus is likewise woven into the works of Malégue. The 
‘¢ penumbra ”’ of the faith, which veils and reveals God is none other than 
the ‘* luminous cloud ”’ of the Incarnation of the Word. God accepts to play 
the réle of secondary causes and runs the risk of being confused with one 
human determinism or another. Such is one sense among thousands of ** the 
holy humanity of the Saviour ’’.? In Mauriac we see most of all the aspect 
of divine love which, in ‘‘ the desert of love ’’ and ‘‘ into the bosom of sin ”’, 
sets out in search of the sinner. This divine love is that of Jesus quite evident- 


1 We must make a deep study of Claudel and of Péguy, if we are to use them 
in teaching, otherwise do not use them. Read the works of MADAULE, Rous- 
SEAUX, BEGUIN which are here fundamental. 

2 A. Maticur, Le sens d’ ‘ Augustin’ published as a posthumous appendix 
to Augustin ou le Maitre est la (also published as a separate brochure). 
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ly. If this point is not always clear in his novels it is brought out clearly 
in the fervent Vie de Jésus written by the author of Anges Noirs. I have al- 
ready spoken of the aspect of joy in agony which marks the Christ of Ber- 
nanos. Finally, how can we overlook the portrait of Jesus which is painted 
in the whole work of Sigrid Undset ; mercy, an appealing love, communion 
of Saints in Jesus, judgment of the world, transfiguration of the planet; all 
these themes can be glimpsed in the genial work of the Norwegian novelist. 


CONCLUSION 


Julien Green tells in his Journal (t. III, pp. 203-204) that some 
young Anglo-Saxons rescued from a shipwreck when asked who 
was Jesus Christ, replied ‘ a swear word’. Green wonders, in 
face of such frightful ignorance, if the cause of our present cata- 
strophes ought to be sought elsewhere. Graham Greene in the 
Heart of the Matter has in Helen Rolt portrayed the candid atheism, 
the abysmal ignorance of Christ which marks millions of our 
contemporaries. 

At the present time Jesus Christ is unknown to millions of 
people. If God haunts the contemporary mind, few are those 
who have discovered that the transcendent personality, to which 
men rally or which they oppose, is Christ, suffering and risen. 
Christ is no longer known. Men speak of socialism, happiness, 
progress. They speak of social Christianity, of the planetisation 
of the world, even of divine forces which guide the world. But 
those who know Jesus Christ are a very small number. 

We can doubtlessly hope with Bernanos that this untold misery, 
which no longer knows any name, is portraying without knowing 
it an icon of Jesus, God of sorrow, and that ‘ this poverty ’, which 
turns its haggard face aimlessly, will one day find itself resting 
on Christ’s shoulder. 


Those who speak of Jesus Christ do not always know Him. Either 
they make Him a mere man, and what man can save mankind ? 
Or they reduce His unique incarnation to one of the innumerable 
avatars of the Absolute, and then it is the visible world which 


they abandon to its nothingness, to the profit of an impersonal 
ocean of the Absolute. 


Prema. 
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Even Christians fail to know Jesus in all His dimensions human 
and divine. This knowledge, however, is the key to a good under- 
standing of the drama of the disunion of Christians. It also clarifies 
several essential options of Christian life. One road alone is open 
before us, and must be followed. First we must study with care 
and with respect the doctrine of the Church concerning Jesus: 
the liturgy, the Bible, the Fathers, finally and above all the doctrine 
of the Council of Chalcedon, of which the essence is in the catechism, 
but which must be immersed again in the living waters of ecclesias- 
tical tradition, that it may be something more than abstract 
formulae. It is by throwing a strong light on the centre of the 
Faith in our teaching, that we will convince and convert. The 
best apologetics are those which explain simply but faithfully 
the message and the person of Jesus Christ. The fifteenth cente- 
nary of the Council of Chalcedon (451-1951) recently celebrated, 
ought to find an echo in the religious teaching of all the Churches, 
for all the Churches which take part in the oecumenical dialogue 
accept this holy council. 

In his course on Christ, the religious teacher will put the Person- 
ality of Christ at the very core of conscience of every Christian. 
This preaching in its integrity leavened the ancient world. If we 
are to answer the modern man’s queries, we must, first and foremost, 
present to him the Saviour Himself, and in His true light as the 
God-Man. To know Christ, believe in Him, love Him, that is the 
lever, to coin Archimedes’ phrase, which can lift the world. This 
is not a mere formula. St. Paul said to the Corinthians : ‘* For 
I resolved to know naught among you save Jesus Christ, and 
him crucified ’’ (I Cor., I, 2). 


Union with Christ through the Liturgy 


by Dom Bernard CAPELLE, O. S. B. 


Very Reverend Abbot of Mont-César, Louvain 


The pedagogical problem for anyone wishing to make Jesus 
Christ known and loved, is both intellectual and moral. Knowledge 
is in itself an operation of the mind, but when directed to love, 
it takes on an ethical value which brings the will into play. So 
the word ‘ union’ fairly well describes the complex character 
of adhesion to Jesus Christ. 

It is complex for another reason. Christ can be known and 
loved under more than one title: as a brother, as a leader, asa 
mediator, or as God. But however He is considered, He remains 
indivisibly of a twofold nature: the Man-God. He is our brother 
because we are consortes divinae naturae,; He is our leader for 
the sublime reasons given by St. Paul in the epistle for the Mass 
of Christ the King ; He is mediator in virtue of the perfect coexist- 
ence in Him of the two natures. There is, then, no true approach 
to Christ without His divinity, just as there is none which would 
neglect His humanity. On this point the dogma of Chalcedon, 
so rightly in evidence these days, is of supreme importance. The 
hero in Martet’s novel, Le Phare de hasard, has an instinctive 
consciousness of it. Victim of deep despair, he goes into a Protes- 
tant Church. Will he find there the peace he seeks ? ‘* The organ 
had stopped playing. The children continued singing. Their voices 
mounted straight to heaven as though carrying messages of 
love from their hearts. Then they were silent and the parson 


1 Born 1884 ; studied philosophy and theology in the Gregorian University (Ro- 
me) ; Doctor in Biblical sciences 1913. Entered the Abbey of Maredsous (1912) ; 
abbot of Mont César (Louvain) 1928. Late editor of Revue Bénédictine, founder of 
Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale ; lecturer in Louvain University. — Has 
written : Le texte du psautier latin d’ Afrique (1913) ; An earlier Euchologion: The - 
Dér-Balizeh papyrus ve-edited and enlarged (1949, in collaboration with Prof. C. H. 
Roberts). Contributes to Revuz de Sciences Religieuses. — Address: Abbaye du 
Mont-César, Louvain, BeELGcrum (Editor’s note) 
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began a long sermon on the human personality of Christ. He 
spoke of all that, even apart from miracles, might have drawn 
the crowds to Christ ; he spoke of Christ’s eyes which must have 
been strangely magnificent ; of His gestures which must have 
been full of gentleness and authority... but, strangely enough, he 
seemed to be put out by the divinity of Our Lord ; he seemed to 
want at all costs to make Him a man. And I,I had come to find 
God in this house. ”’ 

From this, it follows that the loyalty of a Christian to Christ, 
since it is bound up with the mystery of the Incarnation, is depend- 
ent on Faith. It is not that we must abstain from apologetics. 
On the contrary we would like our apologetics, when we embark on 
them, to be as rigorous as possible ; but they are only one approach. 
True union is to be found only on the supernatural plane. Therefore 
no aspect of this union will ever be really genuine save in an atmos- 
phere of reverence towards the mystery which pervades it and 
gives it its real religious value. 

The importance of the liturgy in the initiation of the child 
into this union, through the knowledge and love of Christ, is an 
obvious conclusion from what we have said; for the Mass, the 
sacraments and the liturgical cycle provide this atmosphere to 
a maximum degree. 

The centre is the mystery of the Redemption. In class the 
Redemption is something abstract, an event in the past, whose 
import is analyzed. At Mass, ‘* opus redemptionis exercetur a 
the Redemption is being enacted. In school we are taught that 
Baptism actualizes in us the death and the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. Now suddenly in Church before the eyes of the faithful 
we have the vivifying ablution itself. The Christian has been 
taught that marriage, because its fecundity through grace is that 
of eternal life, is bound up with the mystery of the Church, herself 
fruitful and conjoined with Christ. What richness of meaning 
will he not desire from a nuptial union sealed before the altar ! 

This is evident. There is an interaction. The initiation in school 
will make the liturgical act understood, but the latter will make 
the doctrine live. It will make the doctrine live by enriching it 
with all its depth. I am not here speaking of its supernatural 
efficacy — it is in the domain of grace — but of the teaching and 
emotional values which the liturgy works. 

An example will make us grasp better this didactic aspect 
of the liturgy. The feast of the Ascension will meet our need. 


1 T have given this at greater length in Questions liturgiques et paroissiales, 1948, 
p. 167 ff. 
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To a superficial mind the Ascension recalls the glorious ending of Christ’s 
earthly career: He ascended into heaven. Following the inspiration of the 
prayer of the Mass, we shall invite the faithful to ‘‘ live in heaven ’’ with 
the victor by their thoughts, desires, and life. Thus a solid moral lesson is 
discovered in the celebration of the Mass. 

Unfortunately, almost all the spiritual vitality of the Feast is lost in this 
too schematic presentation. The mystery of the Ascension is not the glorifi- 
cation of Christ alone, but of His work, that is, of ourselves. It is more exactly 
the solemn triumph of the Imperator, our invincible Redeemer. The Church 
expresses this in clear terms in the Communicantes of the Mass : on ascending 
into heaven, Jesus has put on the right hand of His Father ‘* the fragility 
of our human substance ’’. Further, boldly transposing a psalm she exclaims : 
** Ascendens Christus in altum, captivam duxit captivitatem. ’? The Liber- 
ator has gone up to the Capitol with His trophies. These clear affirmations 
disclose for us the spirit in which we must understand Christianity. The 
Ascension consolidates the absolute optimism of Easter, without at the same 
time failing to recognize the burdens and miseries of our race. The ‘* fragili- 
tatis nostrae substantiam ’’ expresses that clearly enough. But ‘“* unitam 
sibi ’’ is added. There lies the secret of this immense assumption of our heavy 
materiality to the throne of the Divinity. It is Christ who puts the seal on 
the fundamental unity of all creation. The ‘* nihil odisti eorum quae fecisti ”’ 
receives from Him its supreme meaning and consecration. 


ra 
k * 


These happy discoveries have been carefully enshrined by the 
Church in her prayers, but they come to us from a higher source. 
The liturgy borrows them from Scripture. It is God’s Word which 
she formulates. 

I dare to think that from the point of view from which we 
here consider the matter, this emphasis on Scripture is of primary 
importance. 

A marked feature of these days is a return of Catholics to the 
Word of God. The boundless need of souls leads them to a desire 
to be refreshed directly at the inexhaustible source. This return 
is not only good, it is necessary, for Christianity is not a philosophy, 
still less a mere moral code. It is essentially the message of Christ 
to men. Our ears want to hear Him and our heart wants to welcome 
Him with adoration. 

An eye-witness recently told me of the profound impression 
experienced at the solemn reading of the Gospel in the Domkirche 
of Aix-la-Chapelle at the Sunday Mass. Amid complete silence, — 
the reader who has just finished reading the holy text, adds in | 
a solemn tone: ‘* Dies ist das Wort Gottes. 

It is indispensable that this return to the source should be 
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maintained and strengthened. It calls for a deep spirituality in 
pastors which the recent encyclical on the Sacred Scriptures has 
already urged them to cultivate. Its proper environment is the 
Church where one prays: but it ought to be also the environment 
of the schoolroom where religion is taught. 

Today Scripture is astonishingly foreign to our young people. 
It is told to the little ones in simple stories. As soon as they grow 
up, they should receive a more direct contact through the actual 
text of the Divine Word. Inspired by God, it ought not to be 
transposed into everyday language, but presented and explained 
as it is, with great respect for the Holy Spirit who inspires it. 


This is especially true of the Gospel, whose unique charm we 


should strive to communicate. We should allow its truth to penetrate 
and should revere its mystery. Nothing shocks the religious sense 
more than this too practical care to explain everything when 
the things of God are inexplicable. It has been rightly said that 
*¢ the very transparency of Jesus is perhaps the chief factor which 
demonstrates the impossibility of our knowledge of what He is. 
Jesus reveals Himself, and that is why His mystery is beyond us. 
His life is an open secret, like nature’s secret, which looks us all 
in the face, but which no one will ever be able to read. ’’ 4 

But the Church’s prayer is woven from Scripture. With the 
utmost art, the most beautiful and suggestive texts have been 
chosen, brought together, and commented upon. Her prayer creates 
the indispensable religious atmosphere, far better than any purely 
scholastic teaching. The discreet lyricism with which it is animated 
would be intolerable in class. On the other hand, the liturgical 
presentation of the Christian mystery demands a slow and contin- 
uous initiation. What the youngest desire from this is necessarily 
superficial, but the older ones will find in it, as they become capable 
of it, riches of life not to be had elsewhere. 

Neither is it a matter of indifference to the Catholic mind that 
it should be the Church directly which discovers to us the secrets 
of the knowledge and love of Christ. God has not abandoned man 
to his own solitude, either for the nourishment of his faith, or 
for the advancement of his love. The liturgical cycle into which 
the Church introduces us with her authority and to which she 
holds us firmly, creates an incessant contact which doubtless 
makes this direction a grace; for it was an imperative need if 
our Christian life were to remain constant. It was necessary that 


1 E. F. Scott, Harvard Theol. Review, 27 (1934), Pp» 31. 
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all the opulence of these riches should thus be lavished on men, 
so that souls might ever find wherewith to be nourished and to 
grow indefinitely. It is perhaps here that the Church best reveals 
herself as the mother of all, and that her sons best realize that 
they are, in Christ, God’s people. 

But how much these deep realities, to be understood and appre- 
ciated, need to be preached to the Christian gradually in proportion 
to the growth of the knowledge of his own greatness and of his 
membership of the Church ! 

At the age when minds are formed and convictions forged, 
teaching and religious practice must unite their efforts in one 
vigorous and homogeneous endeavour. Success will be measured 
by the extent to which the priest in the Church and the teacher 
in the class understand and speak the same language. 

I think I may repeat the question I put a short time ago to 
some Chaplains of Catholic students: ‘‘ Is the deep Christianity, 
which we inculcate in our young people, that of their liturgy ? 
I mean by that the sfzr7t of that Christianity, its main components, 
its dominant notes, its physiognomy, its sensibility, its complex 
vibration, its treasured riches; the resulting effect, in a word, 
of illumination, emotion, zeal, which make up the strength of 
the spirit of Christianity, the life of all its powers. ”’ 

It appears to me, indeed, certain that ‘‘ if all religious teaching, 
all Christian formation is not homogeneous with the Christianity 
which the Church’s prayer breathes ; if the spirit of Christianity 
has not been disclosed gradually not by a mere juxtaposition of 
chapters but always in such a way that its spirit becomes the 
soul of his religion, the form of his ascension to God; then one 
can be sure that when Christianity’s message is delivered in the 
Church, its accents will strike no chord in the heart of the young 
Christian : the secret harmonies to which he has been accustomed 
will scarcely prepare him for so different a melody. ’?} 

Thanks be to God, the time has passed when on the religious 
level, the two great human factors, thought and life, were not 
carefully and patiently coordinated in the education of the young. 
May this twofold work continue and attain an ever higher perfection. 


* La vie liturgique de l’étudiant, Louvain, Edition de l’Amitié étudiante. 


Christ’s Place in Catechesis and Preaching 
by Jos. A. JUNGMANN, S. J. 


Professor of Liturgy and Pedagogy at Innsbruck University, 
Editor of ** Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie ’’ + 


It might seem to be a waste of time to study the place given 
to Our Lord Jesus Christ in religious teaching and preaching. 
For Christian doctrine already forms a systematized whole ; 
in our dogma manuals, christology comes after the treatise devoted 
to God the Creator and before those dealing with grace and the 
sacraments. The catechisms follow the order of the Credo. 

But the question here is quite different. We admit that in a 
systematic explanation of Christian doctrine, the lessons on Christ's 
person and work ought logically to follow the classical plan. But 
catechesis and preaching, on the contrary, are not a matter only 
of didactic information about Our Lord, His Incarnation, redeem- 
ing Passion, and all the other points of dogmatic theology ; 
they are concerned with the omnipresence of Christ, the irradiation 
of His personality, lighting up the smallest detail of doctrine, 
and even the most occasional subjects of preaching. It is Our 
Lord Jesus Christ whom we have to preach all the time. Let us 
examine these ideas more closely. 


I. AVOID A PIOUSLY IGNORANT TERMINOLOGY 


Everywhere we come across preachers and catechists who 
are eloquently and tirelessly proclaiming the greatness of Christ. 

They find abundant inspiration in apologetic literature: no 
man has equalled Christ in nobility of character, no man, after 
death, has ever had shown to him the love which millions of human 
beings have bestowed upon Him. 


1 See biographical note : Lumen Vitae, V (1950), p. 2 58. — Address : Sillgasse, 8, 
Innsbruck, AvustTRIA (Editor’s note). 
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Starting from His Divinity, they prove His power, omniscience, 
dignity as Judge of the living and the dead. 

To emphasize His transcendance, the word ‘‘ God ”’ is replaced 
by that of ‘‘ Christ ’’, where God is meant. Jesus Christ being 
true’ God, our assertions can go very far without being openly 
heretical ; Jesus Christ (as God) created the world, governs the 
universe, etc. Inversely, following a rare mode of expression in 
preaching but common enough among the pious faithful, ‘* God ”’ 
is used instead of *¢ Jesus Christ ’’. Our Lord Jesus Christ is God, 
the good God ; God lived in the house at Nazareth, He lives in 
our tabernacles ; we receive God in Holy Communion. 

These expressions are not of recent origin. ‘‘ The good God ”’ 
was fashionable in the ‘*‘ age of enlightenment ’’ when people 
wanted to soften too abstract religious notions with a certain 
sentimentality. In the same way, the use of the name of ‘* God ” 
instead of ‘‘ Jesus Christ ’? was very common in the Middle Ages, 
which inherited it from the time of the battles against the Arians, 
who denied the divinity of Jesus. In preaching and popular litera- 
ture, one spoke of the hands and feet of God, the body of God. The 
‘* Festum Corporis Christi’? became the Féte-Diew; in some 
places, the ‘“‘ day of the Lord God”’’. 

Although such a manner of expressing oneself may be compatible 
with the Catholic Faith, we do not recommend it when we ask 
for Jesus Christ to be brought constantly into preaching and 
catechesis. In fact, this terminology has its danger, even though 
each expression can be defended. Competent theologians have 
pointed this out, recalling the monophysite error, which insisted 
too much upon the divinity of Jesus Christ to leave any place 
for His humanity. The human nature of Our Lord was lost in the 
divinity like a drop of water in wine ; consequently human proper- 
ties and states could not be attributed to Him. This theory, apparent- 
ly so pious, full of exaggerations made in good faith, was condemn- 
ed by the Council of Chalcedon in 451. Alas! this monophysism 
still remains ‘‘ the usual temptation for pious and ignorant people ”’ ; — 
they cling to the oversimple idea of Christ being God who shows 
Himself upon earth in a human body.! A writer well acquainted 
with the modern religious situation has devoted to these notions 
half of his book which he brought out on the occasion of the fifteenth 
centenary of the Council of Chalcedon. 2 


1 FE. Masur, Le Sacrifice du Chef, 6th. ed., p. 133. 

2 M.-Y. Conacar, Le Christ, Marie et VEglise, Bruges, 1952, pp. 54-102. The title 
of the passage in question is: La piété catholique envers le Christ, l’Eglise et Mavie 
sait-elle toujours éviter la tentation d’une tendance monophysite ? 
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II. CHRIST IN THE CENTRE OF OUR CATECHESIS 


Eloquence is not absolutely necessary in order to speak of 
Christ. Our duty is to lead the faithful to see clearly the Saviour. 
Our problem is not to exalt Christ, the Lord of all, but to preach 
to our listeners, living in a dechristianized world, Christianity 
for what it truly is, the Good News which God has transmitted 
to us through His Christ. 

It is precisely that form of piety which sees in Christ the simple 
manifestation of God on earth which finds it difficult to grasp 
the connection between the teaching and commandments of 
Christianity. A person for whom the Eucharist is simply the presence 
of God will certainly ask himself one day : What is the point of 
this sacrament ? Is not God omnipresent without the Eucharist ? 
And if, in the life and passion of Jesus, God came among men 
only to teach them by word and example the deep significance 
of love and courageous suffering, is the Church which continues 
His work anything else than the teacher of a higher morality 
(an idea which is actually very widespread) ? Why is it not enough 
to keep the commandments ? What is the point of the state of 
grace ? Why is it a necessity in order to enter heaven ? The whole 
structure of faith disintegrates. It becomes an amalgam of doctrines 
and commandments, accepted by obedience with a childlike 
faith, but having no attraction for those outside nor for seekers 
after truth. 

The theologian has no need to be reminded in every treatise 
of the unity of theological science ; he can see the logical connection 
between the Incarnation and eschatology, the doctrine of grace 
and ecclesiology, all forming one whole. The faithful cannot see 
this sequence ; it is for us, in our explanations and terminology 
to bring it out and continually remind them of it. It can only be 
firmly fixed in their minds by means of a coherent picture of 
Catholic doctrine ; only a complete picture, like a single principle 
always present, can become a vital driving force. ‘‘ Life cannot 
be directed simultaneously by a great number of ideas ; man lives 
by one or a few ideas. He has one ideal or he has none. ’’ + 

This unity of doctrine becomes evident only if the Person of 


1 G, DELcUVE, in the foreword to the volume Ow en est l’enseignement veligicux ?, 
Paris, Tournai, Casterman, 1937, P.- XV. 
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Jesus Christ is the centre. Do not separate Christ from His work, 
salvation through the Church. Do not represent Christ with empty 
hands. His coming into this world, His passion, His resurrection, 
are not ** autonomous ”’ events, from which, at the most, certain 
moral lessons derive ; they should demonstrate their redemptive 
meaning. ! Jesus Christ is the new Adam, come to gather around 
Him the new people of God. He raised His cross to draw all to 
Him. As blood and water flowed from the open wound in His 
side, so from His work have issued the sacraments (a favorite 
idea among the Fathers of the Church). His resurrection enabled 
Him to precede us into glory. Pentecost and the outpouring of 
grace are not reserved for the Apostles and the first disciples ; 
they continue in the preaching and means of sanctification offered 
by the Church. 


1. Christocentric Teaching of Religion. 


When speaking of grace, the Church, the sacraments, we cannot 
content ourselves with clear definitions and comprehensive enume- 
rations patiently elaborated by theological experts; we must 
connect them with the Sanctifier, the Head of the Church, the 
first Dispenser of the sacraments. Until very recently, dogma 
manuals and catechisms put actual grace in the forefront, so that 
it appeared as an abstract power, a help to good moral behaviour. 
They are not to be imitated ; let us insist on sanctifying grace 
which raises us to the supernatural plane, makes us partakers 
of the divine life of the Son of God, makes us children of God, 
heirs of God and co-heirs with Christ (Rom., VIII, 17). Let us 
show clearly that the priest in baptizing and in consecrating the 
bread and wine, in administering the sacraments, acts as the 
instrument of Christ the High Priest: ipse est qui baptizat. The 
powers given to the Church are part of the power which the Man- 
God possessed and possesses. The triple function exercised by 
Jesus Christ during his mortal life : His teaching as the Master 
in the towns and villages of Palestine, His priesthood during 
His passion, His royalty assured for ever by His glorification, 
this triple function continues in the activity of the Church through- 
out the centuries, until Jesus Christ Himself will come again as 
Judge and King to consummate His work. 


1 On the unimportance attached to this aspect of the fundamental mysteries of 
our faith, see F. X. ARNOLD, Grundsdtzliches und Geschichtliches zur Theologie dev 
Seelsorge (Untersuchungen der Theologie der Seelsorge, 2), Freiburg, 1949, pp. 123- 
130. 
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There is no reason why we should not give theological precisions 
according to needs and circumstances. It may even be a necessity 
with an educated audience, and in any case the priest and catechist 
should always have them in mind. But our first aim remains a 
very suggestive survey of the whole which will demonstrate God’s 
plan for men, the mysterium Christi, a survey which may be less 
precise owing to its concrete and pictorial nature, but will not 
be erroneous and will impress itself on the mind and warm the 
heart. Did not St. John say: That which we have heard, which we 
have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon and our hands 
have handled, of the word of life... we declare unto you... that your 
joy may be full. (I John., I, 1-4). 

However, the result of our teaching (we are taking for granted 
that the conditions of method and surroundings are as they should 
be) will not only be the joy of which St. John speaks, although 
a holy joy is in itself an important factor in Christian vitality. 
With the help of God’s grace, the whole attitude of the Christian 
will be transformed. It is already a great advance when the faithful 
no longer consider Christianity as a factor in their lives, but as 
a grace, a higher vocation; when they experience the need of 
Sunday Mass and receiving the sacraments ; when they say to 
achieve our salvation we must remain in ‘“‘ contact ’’ with Christ, 
the source of light and life. 

Particularly as regards the young, let us explain clearly the 
connection between the sacraments and the Person of Our Lord 
and show that the life of grace is a sharing in His life. The young 
do not care to serve an abstract ideal, they prefer to have their 
attention fixed on a great live person, worthy of their enthusiasm 
and adoration. Where better can they find this figure than in 
Our Lord ? Let us show forth in Christianity, not ‘‘ some thing ”’, 
but ‘“‘some one ’’, and the greatest that has ever appeared on 
earth, and then youth will be inflamed. 

Moreover, all Christians, even non-practising ones, are strongly 
impressed by this gathering together of all the mysteries and 
strength of the Church around the Person of Christ. Among 
those whom we perhaps reach there are some who, although 
little drawn to share in the sacramental life, still call themselves 
Christians and sometimes proudly so. To these let us put the 
question: What is a Christian ?... Certainly he is a man who 
belongs to Jesus Christ, depends on Him, lives in contact with 
Him by means of the sacraments, for by them we share in the 
life of the Church. This series of ideas may bring back many a 
lazy Christian to a complete and “ sacramental ’’ Christianity. 
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2. Christocentric Teaching and Terminology. 


To maintain contact with Jesus Christ, to preserve divine life, 
are assuredly less precise ideas than ‘* keeping sanctifying grace ”’ ; 
nevertheless, religious instruction which aims, not only at a theoretic 
knowledge, but at guiding men in the way of salvation, should 
prefer these expressions. Is it so important for the faithful to 
know how to define exactly the habitus entitativus, or the precise 
distinction between actual and habitual grace ? Before the XIIIth 
century theologians themselves were incapable of defining this 
distinction clearly. Is it not enough for the faithful to live in a 
state of grace, appreciate it fully, and be happy to share in the 
life of Christ ? We shall be fulfilling our mission in religious pedagogy 
if we teach the faithful how divine grace enters the human world, 
either as in the beginning of the individual Christian life (justifica- 
tion) in which Jesus Christ remains invisible, concealed from our 
experience, or as the great event of history (the Incarnation) 
in which He reveals Himself to the world. The important thing 
is that the faithful should wholeheartedly long for salvation, 
the kingdom of God, and should understand that they are in 
union with Christ. They will then have found grace, by whatever 
name they call it. 


3. Christocentric Teaching and A pologetics. 


A logical christocentric teaching strengthens the apologetic 
bases of faith. Nowadays, faith is not easy for many Christians, 
especially when they are dispersed amid pagan surroundings. 
There is, therefore, the necessity for repeatedly recalling to them 
the foundations, the motives for belief. The Church is a miraculous 
event ; let us demonstrate it as a sign before all peoples. But behind 
the Church, almost as visible, is the greatest miracle : Christ. 
The Church relies on Him for support in fulfilling her mission. 
And even for a man without historical training, Jesus Christ — 
forms an integral part of his spiritual horizon. He is not a glory 
of the past. Let us remind ourselves of the characteristics of our 
civilization impregnated with Christianity, that is to say, with 
Christ : the arts, language, our towns and villages dominated by 
spires, the works of charity among the sick and poor, the numberless 
people who believe in Christ. 

All this is due to one single manifestation : Jesus Christ. He 
only lived and worked for a few years ; He only took a few steps upon 
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our earth and those steps are still resounding. The impulse of 
His work still influences our era, the smallest of our villages, the 
activity in our great towns. Our Lord Jesus Christ is at one and 
the same time the great miracle and the great mystery of world 
history. The proud and haughty human mind will bow down 
more easily before the mysteries of the faith, if Jesus Christ is 
seen as their guarantee. 

The emphasis put upon the Person of Jesus makes us able to. 
meet a reproach and objection made against the Church: that 
in the sacraments she indulges in a kind of magic, considers the 
sacramental formulae as magical ones, accompanying a mysterious 
and absolutely efficacious rite. No, we answer ; the virtue of the 
sacraments does not lie in the words and the rite in themselves, 
nor in irrational powers invoked, but springs from a person, the 
person who is the most radiant of light and spirituality who has 
ever walked in earth. + Reception of a sacrament is always a meeting 
with Christ, and so the sacraments ought always to be received 
in the attitude worthy of a person, with a believing, humble and 
devoted heart. 


4. Christocentric Teaching and Christian Life. 


Christocentric teaching also nourishes the spiritual life. It is 
by no means a misfortune if the faithful see in the life of grace 
not so much their personal salvation as the kingdom of God ; 
if they do not concentrate on the salvation of their souls but 
are zealous for the kingdom of God. Spiritual restlessness, scruples, 
tunning after new devotions, extraordinary assurances of final 
perseverance, revelations and apparitions, all come chiefly from 
an exclusive concern for personal salvation. We have to show 
the faithful the magnificent scheme of redemption in which God 
sends us His beloved Son and re-establishes all things in Him 
(Ephesians, I, 10) ; the new creation, more wonderful than the 
work of six days, the trinitarian plan whereby the Holy Spirit 
is spread among and in us, so that creation may return to the 
Father through Jesus Christ. Hearts will then be inflamed and 
ready for great things. 

In this way we shall awaken men to the meaning of the Church. 
‘For many Christians, the Catholic Church constitutes, along 
with the Pope, bishops and priests, an organization for the eternal 


1 See R. GRABER, Christus in seinen heiligen Sakramenten, Miinchen, 1937. 
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salvation of the faithful. They see only ecclesiastical structure, 
the external framework; hence their attitude of coldness and 
egoism towards it. Christ is for them the founder of the Church, 
as Mahomet is of Islamism. But if they can come to understand 
that Christ is still the Head of the Church, that the latter is the 
community of those who, priests or lay folk, have in themselves 
the life of Jesus, then their conception and their attitude must 
necessarily change, and they will see that the Church’s intentions 
should be their own. 

Jesus and the Apostles often teach not so much the individual 
aspect of divine grace as its social character, salvation going 
out to the community from Christ. Jesus is the shepherd who 
calls his flock to Him, the vine whose various branches receive 
the sap, the grain of mustard becoming a tree, the head which 
gives its members life, the foundation stone of the building. 

The Gospel parables offer excellent comprehensive images 
of the salvation that is to come. For instance, the parable of the 
wedding feast. The great king has prepared it for us ; Jesus Christ 
is Himself the first messenger of the heavenly Father ; all those 
who work for the kingdom of God are only assistants who carry 
the invitation to all the world: Come to the marriage feast! We 
have, too, the reverse of the picture: the sad reality of human 
conduct, the blindness of men, their absurd excuses, their indiffer- 
ence to grace. 

The Biblical parables and above all the stories open up vast 
perspectives. The Apostles spoke of the Old Testament as the 
preparation for Christ, a progressive, mysterious, figurative prepa- 
ration ; the New Testament, as a vivid realization of the promises 
in the fulness of time, the sacramental life of the Church as a 
continuation preluding the glorious coming of Our Lord. We 
should never lose sight of these broad lines when treating in detail 
the essential traits of biblical history, the plan of salvation as 
it stands out in the story of our redemption, the details of the 
sacramental order, the laws of Christian life. The Christian life _ 
is the imitation of Christ : we suffer with him, that we may be also 
glorified with him (Rom., VIII, 17). 

Anyone who has the duty of giving religious instruction should 
foster within himself these great ideas, making them by study, 
contemplation and prayer, his own fundamental guide so as to | 
convey them to others in catechesis. 
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III. JESUS CHRIST, CENTRE OF OUR PREACHING 


Preachers have the same obligation. All the feasts of the liturgical 
year present an opportunity to announce the ‘‘ Good News ’’ 
in function of the Mysterium Christi; even the ordinary Sunday 
sermon should evoke it, just as in the basilicas of the first centuries, 
the image of the Saviour, or His symbol the lamb, the cross, used 
to look down on the faithful from the lofty apse. Let us use this 
half hour when the believers come to seek nourishment, strength 
and joy of perseverance to tell them of the world of faith. In our 
moral instructions, do not let us limit ourselves to natural ethics : 
the higher life to which we are called by Our Lord Jesus Christ 
should surround our teaching with a halo. Even although we 
use different words from those of St. Paul, let us not look at moral 
obligations otherwise than 7m Christo Jesu. The faithful are integrat- 
ed in the organism of the Mystical Body of Christ, they form 
part of the whole Christ — Christus totus, of which St. Augustine 
speaks so often. Their prayers and works, battles and efforts, are 
accomplished im Christo. Everything should be done as befits 
_ men who belong to Christ. Children of God, they must let themselves 
be guided by the Spirit of Christ (Rom., VIII, 14), impregnated 
with His thoughts, living them in their daily lives. At Mass, they 
should unite themselves increasingly to His sacrifice, learning 
to make of their lives a spiritual sacrifice to God. 

In short, we have to awaken in the faithful the consideration 
of the glorious, risen Christ, now at the right hand of the Father, 
without forgetting to speak also of the historical Christ. The 
imitation of Christ consists in a following of Him along the road 
of His earthly life: in the workshop at Nazareth, amongst His 
contemporaries whom He heals and on whom He has compassion ; 
in His passion and in His death, always with our gaze fixed on 
His glorious life 7m gloria Dei Patris. Is this not the teaching of 
the Church who offers her prayers to God per Dominum nostrum 
Jesum Christum qui tecum vivit et regnat? Is this not the meaning 
of the words of St. Paul bidding us to live and think in Christo 
Jesu: Seek the things that are above, where Christ is sitting at the 
vight hand of God (Col., III, 1). In this way we shall give a living 
picture of the Church, the assembly of those who are one with 
Jesus Christ who has gone before us, wishes to draw us after Him, 
and, in the meantime, remains faithful to His word: I am with 
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you all the days, even to the consummation of the world (Maitt., XXVIII, 
20). 

In answer to the question: What is the place of Jesus Christ 
in our preaching ? This article firmly postulates a christocentric 
instruction. But we must avoid a possible misunderstanding : 
christocentric teaching is in no way opposed to theocentric teaching 
to which every spiritual guide, every catechist, every preacher is 
bound. Still less do the two themes coincide! The two formulae 
correspond to two different problems. ‘‘ Theocentrism ’’ rules 
all creation ; even before any revelation, God is the Master of 
the world, His glorification is the chief duty of every creature, 
our earthly life has no other real purpose than to seek and find 
Him. ‘‘ Christocentrism ’’ denotes the way which leads to God. It 
is traced out by Christian revelation, handed on by preaching. 
We ask that the preaching be christocentric, that its focal centre 
be Christ ! Between the two concepts there reigns the perfect 
harmony which St. Paul expresses: For there 1s one God: and one 
mediator of God and men, the man Christ Jesus (I Tim., I, 5). The 
Divine Master Himself had already stated the same thing when 
He said: Now this is eternal life: that they may know thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent (John, XVII, 3). 


The Dialogue Mission Presents Christ 


by James Fenlon FINLEY, C. S. P. 


Information Centre, Assistant Director, New York, U.S.A. 1 


Anyone trained in Catholic thought cannot help but be shocked 
and surprised at the religious attitudes that are encountered in 
America. The ‘‘ melting pot ’’ that has fluxed so many and varied 
differences between peoples has not been able to dissolve the 
religious ones. In fact, the temper of thought in America has had 
the opposite effect in religion — multiplicity of religious differences 
has been the result of America’s growth as a nation. ‘*‘ Common 
ground ’? and ‘‘ meeting of minds ’’ have become exceedingly 
difficult not only between Catholics and non-Catholics but also 
between the non-Catholics themselves. 

Misunderstandings are to be found in every phase of religion 
whether it falls under principle of belief or practice. Endless dis- 
cussions are given over to unity but they point up only the night- 
mare of disunion. Those who hope that some common denomi- 
nator will be discovered are left frustrated and disillusioned. 

The Catholic Church in America is saddened that so many 
fail to discover a common denominator when their very title ‘* Chris- 
tian ”’ offers them one. Her reminder is to emphasize the idea 
of Christ in every way possible in periodicals, books, lectures, 
and non-Catholic missions. It is with the last of these means that 
the Paulist Fathers, an American Community founded in 1858 
by Isaac T. Hecker, have tried to make their contribution to 
the work of emphasizing Christ. In these non-Catholic missions, 
the Paulists have strived to meet the modern ** Christian ’’ mental- 


1 Graduate from Seton Hall University (South Orange, N. J.), St. Paul College 
(Washington, D. C.), and the Catholic University of America (Washington, D. C.). 
1947-9 : mission and retreat work in Minnesota. 1949-50 : New York Paulist Fathers’ 
Information Centre (Assistant Director), instructor in Church History and Practice, 
Barclay St. Institute. Contributes to the Catholic World and to Information, has 
written Paul is for all and Everyone Acts Catholic (brochures). — Address: 415 West, 
59th St., New York, N. Y., U. S. A. (Editor’s note). 
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ity with its varied shadings. In back-woods and_.rural areas they 
have brought Christ to the people by means of motion pictures 
and slides; in colleges and universities, they have lectured to 
non-Catholic audiences on the relevance of Christ to modern 
thought ; in parishes and public halls, they have conducted Dialogue 
Missions to fix the pivot of unity on Christ. 

The Dialogues, in particular, have been most satisfactory in 
making some rapport with the ‘‘ confused millions ’’ who have 
lost touch with Christ. In this technique, the forgetting Christian 
can hear stated the belief of the Church on the Divinity of Christ 
and listen to two Priests realistically debate this thesis. 


* 
* * 


The technique of the dialogue is merely an adaptation of the 
manner of teaching Catechism by having one person ask questions 
and another person answer them. It is an old method to the Old 
World ; but the adaptation in America has converted the old 
method into something of a new medium. From opposite pulpits 
the two Paulists engage in a debate concerning the modern world 
and its acceptance of Christ. All the popular notions and attitudes 
about Jesus are brought against the doctrine and the Priest who 
is the protagonist answers each one. 

No matter what series of dialogues are conducted, the opening 
one is on the Divinity of Christ. This is the ** ground and pillar ”’ 
for building the series of debates that follow, whether they concern 
Matrimony or Penance, the Church or the Future Life. 

As we remarked, the opening dialogue is geared to all the shades 
of meaning that the word ‘* Christ ’’ can have for the non-Catholics 
in the congregation. The first objection is made in terms of the 
simplest aspect of the notion of Christ merely as a word in our 
vocabulary. The link is then’ made to the Person who exists 
and bears that name. Christ is shown to be a real historical Personal- 
ity. 

So vague a notion of Christ that makes Him only a word in a 
language, is not uncommon in America. The results of surveys 
conducted in some localities can be staggering as they reveal 
that Christ is a non-entity to hosts of individuals. These people 
have never had a formal religious instruction in their life. They 
live their lives as complete borrowers from Christian culture 
without, once, alluding to the originator of the culture. I recall 
a young medical student who filled out a questionnaire on religion 


for me. He could make no true entry in the section where I asked — 


me 
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** What do you think of Jesus Christ ? ’? According to his answer, 
he had used the word as ‘“‘ a slang espression ’’. It had not been 
even a ‘‘ curse’ or a ‘* profanity ’’, but a slang term to him, 
and, I gather, to his companions. This was not an uneducated 
dolt but a graduate student at a University! This is one boy ; 
but he is so representative of millions of children, young people 
and adults in America — all, products of a secular culture that 
has neglected formal religious instructions for the last half century. 
No wonder the dialogue begins by emphasizing the very word 
*¢ Christ ’’ to capture the attention of people who might never 
have heard it used reverently in their lifetime ! 


* 
* * 


The dialogue is now under way with this introduction. The 
most common aspect of a knowledge of Christ has been established. 
The pace can be increased. Here, the objector is asked to accept 
the historical record of Christ as an existent Personality. He 
admits that he can grant this, but he shies away from accepting 
Christ as more than an obscure teacher. With that objection, the 
next common ground has been set and the protagonist demonstrates 
that Christ is hardly obscure in the modern world when so much 
and so many of our societal aspects are based immediately on 
His teachings. Politics, Art, Law, Economics are touched briefly 
and shown to bear the stamp of this historical Person, Christ. 

The Paulists hope, by the answers to this objection to contact 
those people in the congregation who live oblivious to the contribu- 
tion of Christianity to the world. So often, these non-Catholics 
find that what they have admired and accepted as man’s discovery 
in Law or Government or Human Relations, is really a gift from 
Christ. They are shaken from their complacency and made to 
see how deeply they are indebted to Christ despite their own 
vagueness concerning Him. Theshock can sometimes cause them to 
search more thoroughly behind their total outlook and, frequently, 
they discover Christ everywhere and embrace Him joyously. 


BS 
* * 


The demonstration of Christ’s pervasive influence in the world 
is a mere breaking of the surface of the main argument which 
now approaches. ‘‘ Christ is a good teacher, but no more ”’, says 
the Priest who is acting as the adversary. The real bone of contention 
has been reached — the claim of the Divinity of Christ. A great 
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proportion of the non-Catholics present will be touched by. this 
objection. For large numbers of them, this is their problem: 
What more is Jesus Christ than a great or good teacher, like Moses 
the Law-Giver, or Paul, the magnificent Apostle or Luther the 
zestful reformer of the Church ? 

The protagonist must proceed slowly at this point ; slowly in 
argument, if not in presentation. The dialogue cannot be allowed 
to lag or develop into a mere question box or a ‘* straw-man ”’ 
debate. It must be lively and interesting and convincingly real 
as each aspect of the problem of the Divinity of Christ is unfolded. 
Now, at this juncture, more than ever the interest must be kept 
alive — and yet, the important teaching must go on. 

Christ is most acceptable to ministers and people, alike, if they 
are allowed to consider Him as man with a set of cogent principles. 
The protagonist must agree to the persuasiveness of His teaching 
and win the adversary to an acknowledgment that im this very 
teaching, Christ claimed Divinity ! 

Recourse is now made to the Bible as an historical book. Almost 
as an aside, the origin of the Bible is sketched, its purpose outlined 
and its validity as worthwhile testimony established. Another 
point in emphasizing Christ has been made by this aside; the 
interested non-Catholic is being directed to a book where he can 
find the story of Christ told by His contemporaries. Curiosity 
is aroused about so authentic a record of Christ’s life and teachings. 
If the dialogue succeeds in getting only one soul, who has never 
read about Christ, to turn to His life, in the Bible, then, another 
contact with Christ has been made. So few are in touch with 
Jesus, that one new ‘‘ learner ’? would make the dialogue worth 
while. 

However, the ambition of the Priests conducting the debate 
goes far beyond this minimum. They want the non-Catholic to 
hear and hold the great questions of debate — Did Christ claim 
to be Divine ? — Did He prove His claim ? — Did His followers 
and the early Church believe it ? Each one of these queries is” 
expressed by the adversary according to the thought pattern 
and terminology of the day. 

A quick, lively interchange is made between the dialoguers 
on the expression ‘* Son of God ’’. Many of the listeners who 
are not Catholic have long rested their humanitarianism and 
secularism on the assumption that this expression fitted them — 
in the same manner as it fitted Christ. They are not as holy or 
zealous as Christ ; nonetheless they are shoulder to shoulder 
with Him despite His vocation to teach the word of God. The 
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dialogue leaves no doubt in their minds that Christ is not called 
** Son of God ”’ in exactly the same way as they are. The argument 
on the phrase is climaxed with a reading of the trial of Christ 
and the words of the High Priest declaring Him guilty of blasphemy. 

The cumulation of evidence on the Divinity of Christ leaves 
the adversary with little to reject. But, there is one group in the 
audience that has not yet been touched. These are the skeptics 
and scoffers who do not think that words are enough. Anyone, 
they argue, can make a claim but it is another story to back up 
that claim with evidence. Miracles, and in a special manner, the Re- 
surrection, are now discussed by the debaters. Miracles are defined 
and distinguished in the life of Christ as distinct from magic or 
charlatanism. The impact of the Resurrection is brought to bear 
on the evening’s discussion. The evidence and response of the 
people of Christ’s time and of all times is set before the adversary. 
The climax of the dialogue has been reached and Christ has been 
established in the glory of His claim. 

The last moments of the debate are given over to the Priest 
who has defended the doctrine of the Church. Briefly, he recapitu- 
lates the argument and leads the listeners to a most important 
consideration : What should the Divinity of Christ mean in your 
life ? This question is not just the springboard for the next evening’s 
discussion but also the ‘‘ hook ”’ on which to catch the conscience 


_of the interested but ill-informed Christian who has attended the 


lesson. The corollaries of belief and action that flow from the 
Divinity of Christ are outlined. The practical illogicality of denying 
the thesis or the corollaries is added to the outline and the dialogue 
is closed with an invitation to talk with the Priests after services. 

The follow-up on the evening is threefold: 1st — The Paulists 
who have conducted the dialogue, go to the rear of the hall or 
Church and await further questioning from the non-Catholics ; 
2nd — they present each non-Catholic with a pamphlet that 
treats of the Divinity of Christ ; 3rd — the local clergy are asked 
to continue the discussions with those who wish to complete the 
story of Christ and His Church. 

In those churches or sections, where the dialogues run for a 
series of three to six evenings, each dialogue that succeeds the 
first is slanted to repeat the emphasis on the Divinity of Christ. 
The debates on Marriage or Confession or the Eucharist are hinged 
on Christ as God. A week of stress on this theme and more than 
a ‘* point ’’ has been gained — often, a convert has been made. 


* 
* * 
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The results of such a method of teaching people about Christ 
are not always so dramatic or definite. No week goes by without 
hundreds of questions being asked about Christ, His work and 
His Church — but not always are the conversions apparent. Yet, 
the results of these labors cannot be minimized, even if they are 
not so evident. Christ has been explained and emphasized in the 
lives of people who need Him. They have been under His influence 
for a brief period and they can never be the same “‘ ignoring ”’, 
complacent, secularist souls. Their own right to the title ‘* Chris- 
tian’? has been challenged and exposed; the meaning of that 
term has been given root ; the life they live or the religion they 
hold must feel the weight of this new contact with Christ. 

The dialogue has put into their lives the question: ‘* What 
think you of Christ ? ’? It has played that question like a theme 
and the repetition of the theme will run on in the non-Catholics ’ 
consciousness. Indifference may go on, but not to the same extent 
and depth as before. Christ, going deep inside the minds and souls 
of the hearers, will be a force that sooner or later makes Himself 
felt. Rejection may come, as the listeners leave the atmosphere of 
the debate and its problem, but, if rejection is possible, so is accept- 
ance, Not all will reject the ‘* new ’’ Christ they have learned ; 
many will embrace Him. The Paulists pray that the dialogue 
technique can be developed so efficiently, that all will learn Christ 
and learn acceptance. 


Art and Religious Education 
Paintings of the Nativity 


by André WANKENNE, S. J. 


Professor of Letters, Brussels, Belgium + 


Can works of art have a place in religious education ? In order 
to answer this question we must first consider one of more general 
character — what is the relationship between art and religion ? 2 

As the function of art is to express the inner reality of things 
by means which appeal to the senses, the presence and action 
of God on earth, which is part of religion, are eminently within 
the sphere of art. Care must be taken to avoid identifying religion, 
which seeks the knowledge and love of God, with art which attempts 
to reach the invisible under the veil of matter. Both, however, 
have a common meeting-place : God, the Eternal, as adumbrated 
in our shifting universe. 

If the ends are similar, so are the means. Beauty for instance, 
serves to provoke the aesthetic emotion. We leave it to others 
to give an abstract definition of beauty; concretely, we would 
say it is a pleasing exterior, obtained by stripping reality of all 
that is abnormal, displeasing, jarring. An artist painting a beautiful 
face uses perfect lines and colours. When beauty is shown in its 
fulness, with all splendour and gravity, it is well able to represent 
sacred beings. Thus Phidias and, later, the sculptors of the 13th 
century, have left us good images of God in their firm, serene, 
majestic statues. Leonardo da Vinci and Raphael sometimes 
achieve such perfect harmony that divine forms are given to the 
world. But beauty can easily degenerate and become sensual. 


1 Born 1910 ; entered the Society of Jesus 1927 ; doctor in Philosophy and Letters 
1945. Professor of junior members of the Society of Jesus. — Address: 24, boule- 
vard Saint-Michel, Brussels, BELGrum (Editor’s note). 

2 See the article by G. Detcuve, S. J., Comment présenter les valeurs veli- 
gieuses aux adolescents d’aujourd’hui?, inthe Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 1939, pp. 


34-66, especially, pp. 53-60. 
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Phidias was the forerunner of Praxiteles, the Beautiful God of 
Amiens led to the Virgins with arms akimbo, the Renaissance 
to Guido Reni and Mignard. Harmony becomes gracefulness, 
then gracefulness turns into effeminacy, and beauty no longer 
suggests holiness. When art produces beauty by which I mean 
a work without any physical defect, it can only be religious if 
the beauty is linked with grandeur. 

But beauty is not the sole product of art : The mystery of being 
is also transmitted to us by ‘‘ symbols ’’. In order to reveal it 
to our senses, recourse is had to what moderns call ‘* expression ”’, 
that is to say that the state-of a soul is interpreted by the choice 
of recognizable notes and features. 

The aesthetic of beauty was dominant in antiquity and at the 
period of the Renaissance ; according to the current term, art 
then was classic. During part of the Middle Ages and in the modern 
period, symbolism or expressionism prevail. Either sensible equiva- 
lents of the immaterial are invented, and that is symbolism, or 
else some inner feeling is shown on the human face or merely by 
the arrangement of inanimate objects, and that is expressionism. 
The expressionism which has lately given its name to a famous 
school has inspired especially painters of the Passion, who find 
the tragedy of Calvary touching and ‘‘ expressive’. On the 
contrary, suffering repels the artists who remain exclusively faithful 
to the ideal of beauty. 

By means of beauty, symbols or ‘‘ expression ’’, art introduces 
us to the heart of beings. Is it not therefore the way to the soul, 
the seat of our most intense life, and the way to God who is present 
in and animates His creation ? Have we not in it a very suitable 
instrument for religious penetration ? Let us try to understand 
and love God better at the school of those artistic geniuses who 
were sometimes religious geniuses too. 

We have repeated in passing the objection which rests on the 
profane nature of beauty. At a certain level, as we have said, 
beauty becomes as it were supernatural ; if it is said that there 
is a danger inherent in art of stopping at an egoistic wonder, we 
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reply that doubtless one must know how to emerge from contem-_ 


plation in order to act, but that the preliminary meditation makes 
the action more fruitful. 
We now come to the actual problem of the use of art in religious 


education. Education is chiefly concerned with the young. To © 


inculcate abstract thought into them, pictures must be used. 
Religion is not abstract, but is often.elevated and difficult. It 


must first strike the senses, Sacred art offers religious education 
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many plastic, beautiful or suggestive works, the use of which 
commends itself chiefly in the final years of the humanities. Reli- 
gious feeling, as also love of art, develop in the adolescent with 
the organs and faculties ; while the man is in the making, the 
time has not yet come for purely intellectual effort. For young 
people, then, growing to manhood, beginning to experience the 
deeper truths and values, we recommend an acquaintance with 
the great masters who, under the various species of art, will make 
them approach and desire the infinite. * 


Raphaél, The Lady Denis, Our Lady in 


Memling, The Na- 
tivity (Bruges, Hé- 
pital Saint Jean). 


Hans Memling (born 
about 1430), was of 
German origin. He 
studied at Cologne and 
his ‘* Reliquary of 
Saint Ursule ’’ repro- 
duces the monuments 
in the town. He there 
imbibed: the mysticism 
of Stephen Lockner, 
a painter of Madonnas 
and angels. In 1465, 
Memling came _ to 
Bruges, the centre of 
the school under the 
protection of the pow- 
erful. Dukes of 
Burgundy, and which 
Van Eyck had made 
famous. The German 


with the Veil (Paris, 
Louvre). 


I. THE ARTISIS 


Raphaél was born at 
Urbino, the gay Um- 
brian town, in 1483. 
He was the pupil of a 
rather insipid master, 
Perugino. Fortunately, 
he soon went to Flo- 
rence where he met 
Leonardo da Vinci and 
Michel-Angelo. Finally, 
we find him in Rome. 
The young man deco- 
rated the halls and cor- 
ridors of the Vatican 
whilst his great senior 
covered the ceilings of 
the Sixtine. His death 
put an end to a short 
but glorious career 
(1520). Without meet- 


School (Brussels, 
Musée Moderne. 


Maurice Denis (born 
in 1870) lived at Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye, in 
an old priory, the ideal 
dwelling for a truly 
Christian master, a ter- 
tiary of St. Dominic. 
His life and talent form- 
ed one whole, and 
derived their meaning 
from Holy Scripture 
and the liturgy. ‘‘ The 
artist ”’, he said, 
*¢ must be a Christian, 
live his religion habi- 
tually, not being con- 
tent with a casual me- 
ditation on the subject 
which he is to treat. ’’? 


1 We append to this article black and white reproductions of the pictures analyzed. 


‘ The Nativity ’ of Memling is reproduced in colours in ‘ L’Illustration de Noél ’ for 
1936 ; the Virgin of Raphaél, ona postcard in the Nomis editions ; * Notre-Dame a 
V’Ecole * published by Seemanns (No. 3528), with whom it is not now possible to 
correspond. 

2 Quoted by A. Barazetti, Maurice Denis, p. 127. 
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acquired the Flemish 
manner, meticulous 
and bright in colour. 
When he died in 1494 
he had for long been a 
rich bourgeois. The sto- 
ry goes that Memling 
fought at Nancy in 
the army of Charles the 
Bold and that the hos- 
pital of St. Jean at 
Bruges received him 
after the defeat. The 
old soldier passed the 
months of his convales- 
cence in painting pic- 
tures for his nurses, 

The truth is that 
Bruges offers an oasis 
of peace and silence 
amidst the agitations of 
modern life. Nowhere 
does its perfume exhale 
so strongly as near the 
tower of Notre-Dame 
in the great hall at the 
bottom of the garden 
which holds the mas- 
terpieces of Memling. 
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ing with any obstacle, 
he attained the zenith. 


Denis’ religious pic- 
tures were often pictu- 
res of family life. Be- 
sides the oratory in 
his house where his 
children went to pray 
during their games, he 
decorated many sanctu- 
aries, especially the 
chapel of the college 
of Sainte-Croix at Vé- 
sinet, Saint-Paul at 
Geneva which gives 
such a large place to the 
Apostle’s ship, and 
Saint Louis at Vincen- 
nes, where its patron 
deserves to be glorified 
in his royal dispensing 
of justice. 
he founded the ** Ate- 
liers d’art sacré’’, a 
corporative school 
which gives technical 
teaching as well as 
lessons on dogma and 
worship. Several jour- 
neys into Italy which 
revealed Fra Angelico 
and the pious Siennese 
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School to him, also gave 
him a taste for an- 
cient art. He visited 
Cézanne, the father of 
the moderns. He him- 
self was a member of 
an advanced group, the 
¢ Nabis ’, and wrote in 
his Théories this phrase 
which defines very well 
the art of today and the 
attempt at achieving 
the purest possible 
painting, the play of 
colours: ‘* We should 
remember that a pic- 
ture is essentially a 
plane surface covered 
with colours brought 
together in a certain 
order. ’’ The artist had 
a numerous and pros- 
perous family : a street 
accident brought about 
his death in 1943. 


II. THE SCENES REPRESENTED 


The ‘* Nativity ’’ is 
a panel of the triptych 
of the Adoration of the 
Magi. Jean Floreyns, 
brother in the Hospital 
of St. Jean, commission- 
ed the work, and the 
painter executed it in 
1479. Memling here dis- 
plays all his talent. 


In the centre, the 
Virgin is kneeling, 
stretching out her 


*¢ The Lady with the 
veil ’’ dates from 1510. 
As Raphaél painted it 
during the last period 
of his life, it shows a 
riper genius that most 
of his Madonnas, paint- 
ed at Florence. A de- 
tail in the picture gives 
it its name ; the subject 
being the Virgin and 
John the Baptist con- 
templating the sleep- 
ing Child. 


Mary on her knees 
raises with a delicate 
gesture the transparent 


In 1903, when Mau- 
rice Denis painted 
‘¢ Our Lady in school’”’, 
his work was already 
at its height and his 
home contained several 
children. 


He represents the 
Mother of God seated, 
helping her Divine Son 
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slender arms and hands 
towards her Child. 

All the Virgins of 
this artist have oval 
faces with high, broad 
foreheads and slightly 
prominent chin. 


The naked Child is 
lying on a fold of her 
robe. 


M. E. Male has given 
us the source of 
some of the details. 
Some have been taken 
straight from the Me- 
ditations on the Life of 
Jesus Christ. 1 The me- 
diaeval theatre of the 
‘* mysteries ’’? suggest- 
ed the others, but it 
was the Meditations 
which originally in- 
spired the dramatists 
in many cases. Thus 
we have the kneeling 
attitude of the Virgin, 
the pillar in the middle 
of the stable, the angels 
bending over the Sav- 
iour, the candle in St. 
Joseph’s hand to light 
the darkness of the 
hour in which Jesus 
was born. 


The open shelter al- 
lows us to see the land- 


1 The Meditation, attributed to Saint Bonaventure, were composed in the XIIT 


century by a Franciscan. 
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veil covering the little 
sleeper’s head. 


The latter is lying 
on the folds of some 
blue silk material. 


By placing John the 
Baptist on the right, al- 
so kneeling and with 
joined hands, the artist 
is conforming to me- 
diaeval custom and to 
the Meditations on the 
life of Jesus Christ. 
Raphaél often includes 
the young companion 
of Our Lord in his Holy 
Families, 


The scenery is gran- 


diose. A hill crowned by picture, the map of 


to stand up. 


The round face is 
not peculiar to the Vir- 
gin. Denis took his 
features from his own 
family and nearly al- 
ways endowed his char- 
acters with them. 


The Christ is a heal- 
thy child, but awkward 
and infantile enough, 
like the other baby 
which, coming from the 
left, is trying to join 
him. 


Model girls are pray- 
ing with their knees, 
hands and eyes. Most 
are looking at the In- 
fant-God. Two or three 
are looking upwards 
without breaking their 
candid prayer. Only 
one has her eyes shut. 
Above them, the nuns 
are bending their heads 
and  cornettes, _less 
through solicitude for 
their pupils than respect 
for their guests from 
heaven. 


On the wall, the 
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scape behind witha hil- 
ly road and a piece 
of sky which attracts 
our meditations and 


_ prayers to the infinite. 


wis a’ 


a ruined palace — per- 
haps the Palatine on 
which was the dwelling 
of the Caesars, and 
below it a town whose 
towers and ancient tem- 
ple are swathed in mist. 
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France, the crucifix, 
recall the three great 
lessons to be learnt 
at the Sisters’ school : 
work, patriotism and 
religion. 


III. THE LINES AND COLOURS 


The general direc- 
tion of the picture is 
given by a line from 
front to back. Two 
parallel curves are also 
traced,one by the kneel- 
ing Virgin, the other 
by the bend in the road. 
This scheme does not 
seem very  sophisti- 
cated. 


The primitives made 
use of bright colours. 
Here, two great spla- 
shes, a red and a blue, 
have an especial bril- 
liance. Memling has 
seen in the ‘* Mys- 
teries ’’ this Virgin with 
long golden hair, dress- 
ed in ultramarine blue. 


The Holy Family 
group often forms a 
triangle in Raphaél’s 
work, In the Louvre 
masterpiece it is a circle 
to which Mary’s flow- 
ing mantle contrib- 
utes with outstanding 
elegance. But near the 
top of the circumfer- 


ence, under Mary’s 
arm, a straight line 
begins which carries 


on along the road into 
the valley which can 
be seen in the opening 
between the walls. Blue 
is the dominant colour 
employed more or less 
lavishly and in differ- 


ent shades in four 
places of the picture : 
the child’s sleeping 


couch, Mary’s robe and 
crown and the town 
in the hollow of the 
aery mountains. 


It is easy in the 
Brussels picture to dis- 
tinguish the concentric 
circles of which the 
chief is formed by the 
Virgin and the religious 
in front of her. We have 
said that Denis was 
influenced by the an- 
cients, and doubtless 
through them he learnt 
the beauty of lines, 
We also admire the 
suppleness of Mary’s 
veil and the ample 
cornettes. 


The colouring is 
matt: unusual in the 
artist’s work. Only the 
haloes and some of the 
hairs shine faintly. The 
palette is reduced to a 
few tints : white, violet 
ending in brown, clear 
green shading into grey 
here and there, a va- 
riety of blues. The 
same layer covers a 
large surface. However, 
some of the dresses are 
ribbed. Violet hair, blue 
shadows on white linen, 
seem to show that the 
artist tended to distort 
reality. But the admi- 
table liveliness in the 
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One feels that the 
artist is not yet master 
of the art of perspec- 
tive: for him, space 
and depth consist in 
a tracery of lines. He 
does not quite know 
how to produce the per- 
fect illusion of rounded 
volume or of a land- 
scape which becomes 
softer with distance. 


The rays of gold 
which form the haloes 
round the heads of Je- 
sus and Mary lift them 
to the rank of holiness 
and witness of a super- 
natural world. 


This world is mainly 
interior. The eyes of the 
figures, with the ex- 
ception of Christ, are 
half shut and inward 
looking. 


The Meditations 
which exerted such a 
great influence on the 
‘* Mysteries ’’?, Mem- 
ling and the whole 
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The whole scene is 
bathed in the enchant- 
ment of a golden va- 
pour,the secret of which 
da Vinci bequeathed 
to Raphaél. This light 
causes warm reflections 
on the flesh, the red 
tunic of the Virgin and 
on the path. 


Softening the curves, 
especially of the ma- 
terials and the bodies, 
lowering the _ tints, 
the amber light is one 
of the most efficacious 
means which the artist 
has employed for the 
achievement of a third 
dimension on his can- 
vas. 


IV. THE MEANING 


No haloes ; only the 
crown, the blue diadem 
which shows up the 
beauty of the queen 
of the world. 


Mary, and especially 
John the Baptist, have 
their eyes full of won- 
der. The parted lips, 
which some have crit- 
icized, the joined hands 
of the Precursor ex- 
press the same feeling. 


One can understand 
how the colouring and 
perfect lines of Rapha- 
él cause wonderment. 
The whole picture has 


eyes proves a strange 
power of observation 
and expression. 


Except for the round- 
ness of the faces, the 
plump limbs and body 
of the Divine Child, 
the canvas would lack 
relief. Cézanne was the 
inspirer of this distri- 
bution of colours in 
great splashes, this 
technique of ‘* pure 
painting. ”’ 


Haloes surround the 
sacred heads. 


The children’s eyes 
are open and fixed: — 
the effect and sign of 
the presence of God, 
caused by the hope that 
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Middle Ages, caused 
them to substitute the 
life described in the 
Gospels for their ordina- 
try lives, a life as practi- 
cal but more profound. 
In the centuries of faith 
the pious strove to live 
with the saints and 
angels. St. Francis of 
Assisi, whose disciple 
the author of the Medi- 
tations was, led the way 


' of this escapism to the 


life beyond which zma- 
gination and _ feeling 
constructed with the 
elements of our life : an 
earthly paradise made 
possible by the Incar- 
nation, a gentle coun- 
try well suited to the 
gentleness of Memling. 


St. Francis dreamt 
of union with Christ 
and this dream was the 
life of his soul. But he 
willed it to be visible to 
his eyes and therefore 
he mimed the miracle 
of Christmas in a 
church. The contempo- 
rary theatre took hold 
of his conceptions and 
developed it, and the 
incomparable story of 
the Gospel was re-lived 
for days on end in the 
precincts of the cathe- 
drals. The painters who 
attended these litur- 
gical dramas transferr- 
ed to canvas the pa- 


but one end: the ren- 
dering by an infinity 
of beauty the infinity 
of Divine holiness. A 
fold in the earth under 
a stately ruin, extend- 
ed and enlarged to 
embrace in the distance 
a marble city ; a pale 
gold, the luminosity of 
a warm day ; a mother 
and a youth in ado- 
tation ; thesite, the at- 
mosphere,the surround- 
ings, all of a strange 
tenderness in which 
grandeur mingles and 
is diffused, are not these 
the aesthetic forms, ne- 
cessarily only approxi- 
mate, which demon- 
strate the superhuman 
nature of the sleeping 
infant towards whom 
the curves, rays and 
gaze converge ? 


This splendour, al- 
though sensible, __is 
too lofty to be profane, 
but the means were pro- 
vided for the artist by 
Greece and the Renais- 
sance resuscitating the 
antique. 
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He will prolong His 
stay in their midst. 
The moderns are return- 
ing to the spirit of the 
Middle Ages, with this 
difference between us 
and our ancestors, that 
the latter rose up to 
Heaven in their imagi- 
nations and we prefer 
to bring the saints 
down to us. 

The Blessed Virgin 
and her Son are ‘ vi- 
Sitingien) wthe eaoisterss 
school, It is true that 
mediaeval idealism lent 
Heaven the appear- 
ance and charm of 
earth : our artists leave 
earth its reality and 
externals but they 
know that God inhab- 
its it: a realism, or if 
you wish, an existen- 
tialism of their religion. 
Denis has depicted the 
adoration of the 
Christ-Child during a 
class which has been 
interrupted to  wel- 
come Him and which 
will be carried on again 
soon. The convent pu- 
pils are simply the 
artist’s own children 
and could use their 
Christian names. Christ- 
mas is repeated among 
the little baptized chil- 
dren, sisters of Jesus, 
in schools and families. 
Obviously, the artist 
does not content him- 
self with the surface 
of things, but looks for 
the hidden action ta- 
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thetic and charming 
scenes. It can be seen 
how, under the influence 
of the Poverello, the 
spirit of contemplation, 
springing from spirit- 
ual depths took pos- 
session of the world of 
the senses in order to 
Taise it to the summits. 
With the encourage- 
ment and the resources 
of mediaeval symbol- 
ism, the dramatist 
and then the painter 
chose the material at- 
titudes and _ subjects 
which could best ex- 
press in sensible form 
the movements’. of 
grace. They showed by 
words and in the faces 
of the characters the 
emotions, wishes and 
thoughts of Jesus, 
the Virgin and their 
companions. Symbol- 
ism and expression- 
zsm, the results of reli- 
gious. affectivity and 
Franciscan familiarity 
with the divine, belong 
to the aestheticism of 
the primitives as ele- 
ments of prime impor- 
tance. . 
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king place in the inte- 
rior of souls, the mys- 
tical Christmas suc- 
ceeding the historical 
one, and he makes us 
understand this. It is 
expressionism more 
than symbolism, — al- 
though the ornaments 
of the room in which 
the Blessed Virgin is 
received have, as we 
have said, their meta- 
phorical value. As for 
the aesthetics of beauty, 
it only occupies second 
place. 


The three painters of the Nativity are unanimous in showing 
that the Virgin gives us Christ. Each of their pictures illustrates 
the ‘* universal mediation ’’ of Mary. In the primitive, as in the 
classical and modern, she seems at first sight to be the central 
figure. But we must not be deceived. The cause dominatés the 
effect at the beginning, because the latter depends upon it, and 


often the being which results appears insignificant. But already 


it contains its destiny and the principle of its power. Many mothers 


are immediately surpassed by the human possibilities and virtual- 
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ity of their offspring. What if a woman gives a God to the world ? 
In spite of His physical weakness, the Son born to Mary is infinitely 
greater than she is, for His divinity has not been extinguished, 
while she conceived and gave birth to His humanity. Before God, 
His mother does not count. She can only efface herself and worship, 
even at this very moment when He needs her in order to stand 
up. Before men, she will always remain the cause, the necessary 
and voluntary origin of a life which saves us, of our own eternal 
life. 


V. ART AND PEDAGOGY 


We have now established four stages in our study of some 
painters. 

1. First of all, the pupils must be given some elementary idea 
of history so that they can place the artist in his period and enter 
into his mentality, thanks to a résumé of his life, in order to under- 
stand his talent by means of the influences under which he came. 

2. In the second stage, each one is given a reproduction of the 
picture. The problem is now the comprehension of the subject. 
Questions and answers are the best method for this. What is 
the scene represented ? Who do you see in it ? Describe their 
attitudes... What scenery is there ? If there is a back scene visible 
through the setting, it must be mentioned. 

3. The third stage takes longer and needs a more careful exami- 
nation. The pupils must look at the picture all the time and pick 
out one after another the shapes and lines, then the colours. Each 
detail will lead to investigation ; the teacher will then help to classify 
the discoveries. In this way a scheme, a plan of the picture will 
be formed and the distribution of the most important tones will 
be indicated on it. 

4. Finally we have the essential stage : the finding out of the 
artist’s point of view. For the subject goes no further than a general 
intention under which must be sought the personal intention 
of the painter. The three painters of the Nativity whom we have 
chosen, have each of them their own method of envisaging the 
coming of the Saviour of the world. The biography of the master, 
knowledge of his predecessors, and of the chief theme, lines and 
colours, all contribute to the unravelling of this final secret of 
the masterpiece (and if it is a question of sacred art, its inner 
meaning is its greatest religious value). The picture must again 
be studied, but chiefly in order to reflect upon and to compare 
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the facts arrived at. The teacher will continue to direct the enquiry 
and determine the correct inferences. He will see that the solution 
is exact, while including the necessary details. 

The order which we suggest has the advantage of a progress 
from the known to the unknown, from the simple to the complicated. 
We end with a short synthesis of our analyses. 


1430-1494. German 
origin and _ influence. 
The work belongs to 
the Flemish school and 
is carried out in the 
rich surroundings of 
Bruges. A symbol of 
the peace and the piety 
of Bruges. 


A mature work. 
The Blessed Virgin 
is kneeling before her 
Son. Her face is oval. 
St. Joseph is standing 
near. The _ paint- 
er has borrowed sev- 
eral details from the 
* Mysteries’ and the 
Meditations on the life 
of Jesus Christ. A land- 
scape behind. 


A slightly oblique 
straight line, two paral- 
lel curves shape the 
picture. Bright colours. 
Lineal perspective, still 
defective. 


SUMMARY 


The Artists. 


1483-1520. Three 
manners which mark 
uninterrupted pro- 
gress: the Umbrian, 
rather affected; the Flo- 
rentine, more personal ; 
the Roman, classical 
and perfected. 


The Scenes. 


A work of the Ro- 
man period. A_ holy 
family. The St. John 
the Baptist, dear to 
Raphaél, comes from 
the Meditations. A 
grandiose landscape. 


Lines and Colours. 


The picture is al- 
most entirely a circle, 
with a straight line 
going towards the back. 
Blue dominates, but a 
golden mist envelopes 
the whole. A perfect 
illusion of depth. 


1870-1943. <A_ reli- 
gious painter who does 
not neglect the herit- 
age of antiquity. Mod- 
dern. An artist, but 
also husband and _ fa- 
ther. 


Denis is the father 
of a family. The Blessed 
Virgin, the Christ, the 
little girls, all have 
round faces, like the 
Denis family. Mary and 
Jesus have come down 
among the nuns and 
their pupils. For scene, 
a classroom. 


Concentric circles. 
Matt colours, few in 
number, and spread in 
large patches. No per- 
spective. Cézannian 
manner. 


ca Se re 
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Haloes ‘show the sa- 
cred characters. Their 
eyes are lowered. The 
Nativity is shown as 
an interior reality. St. 
Francis of Assisi, the 
author of the Medita- 
tions, the artists of the 
Middle Ages, had a 
religion of the zmagina- 
tion and sentiment. The 
aesthetics are at once 
symbolic and expres- 
sionist. 


Painters of the 


G. Bazin, Memiing, 
Paris, Tisné, 1939. 
E. MAtz, L’art religieux 
de la fin du moyen 
dge en France, Paris, 
Colin, 5° éd., 1949. 


The Meaning. 


No haloes. Only the 
blue crown. The Virgin 
is the mother of ‘ Beau- 
tiful ’ love. The lines 
and colours make the 
Nativity a scene of 
beauty hence the 
admiring expression in 
the Baptist’s eyes — 
so great that it is di- 
vine. The technique 
and method are of 
Greek origin. We are 
in the atmosphere of a 
christianised  Renais- 
sance. 


Summarized bibliography. 


H. Focitton, Raphaél, 
Paris, Nilsson, 1926. 
H. Grimm, Leben Ra- 
phaéls, Wien, Phaidon. 
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Haloes around the 
faces of Mother and 
Child. The eyes of the 
onlookers denote the 
presence of God. As 
in the Middle Ages, the 
two worlds are united, 
the earthly and the 
divine. But formerly, 
the earth was raised to 
Heaven ; for the mod- 
erns, Heaven ‘“ visits 
the earth ’’, Expression- 
ist aestheticism. 


Nativity and of the Marian ‘ Mediation ’. 


S. Barazetti, Maurice 
Denis, Paris, Grasset, 
1945. 

P. Jamot, Maurice De- 
nis, Paris, Plon, 1945. 


The Friendship of Jesus Christ 


and Religious Training of Adolescents 
by Georges DELCUVE, S. J. 


International Centre for Studies in Religious Education, Brussels 1 


INTRODUCTION 


ADOLESCENCE, A TIME FOR FRIENDSHIP 
WITH JESUS CHRIST 


Psychologists and educationalists concerned with the years 
of adolescence have noted that one characteristic at this age is 
a craving for friendship. One sees groups of two, three, four friends 
and so on... The fact is universal but the explanations given 
vary. Not that these are opposed to each other, but some authors 
give a preponderant, if not exclusive, importance to the one cause 
which others include only as a secondary factor in the psychological 
complex. It would be beyond the scope of this article to discuss 
these opinions, and we will content ourselves with the carefully 
expressed opinion of Fr. Rimaud, whose book, which appeared 
some years ago, makes discerning use of the work of his predeces- 
sors. 2 


The characteristic novelty may be described thus: the child’s need is 
to be loved, the adolescent’s is to love... The affections of his own free choice 
seem to be preferred to the natural ones in which he was passive. In his 
friends he forgets his family for a time, unless the old attachment between 
brothers becomes transformed into a new friendly relationship. In this need 
for a choice of affection outside the family, there is also the manifestation of 
a_desire for independence, an affirmation of his personality. 

These juvenile friendships rather resemble love, and some people basing 
themselves on this exaggerated resemblance have seen a love whose nature — 


1 Address : 27, rue de Spa, Brussels, BELGIUM (Editor’s note), 
* Jean Rimaup, L’éducation, direction de la croissance, Paris, Aubier, 1948, 475 pp.. 
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is misunderstood. Resemblance is not identity, and although in some cases; 
which are neither abnormal nor exceptional, a physical and rather tender 
affection is displayed, friendship is not love... } 


The need for devotedness, and heartfelt devotedness, the chief 
spring of friendship, also explains juvenile enthusiasm for a master, 
for a hero, for a high ideal, and the desire for service and self- 
sacrifice. 

Who can be surprised if this natural impulse to generosity 
and active love is transferred to religion at this time of life ? 


The Christian child loves the little Jesus of Bethlehem and Nazareth ; 
and when his faith softened by compassion brings him to his knees before the 
crucifix, it is little Jesus grown up and dying for us whom he adores. Ado- 
lescents come more easily to the Lord who, choosing the Apostles by the lake, 
goes out to the spiritual conquest of the world. The crisis in their piety, 
coming from their need for independence, and their instability, does not 
prevent their religion from being full of feeling. They bring to it their craving 
for loving and giving themselves. Jesus is for them the divine Master of whom 
they are proud, and their divine Friend. 2 


Father Rimaud’s opinion is corroborated by the testimony 
of teachers of both sexes in various countries who have been 
consulted with a view to this article. 

Gesualdo Nosengo, the national president of the Italian Catholic 
Union of teachers in the middle schools, has much experience 
of secondary and university students. He has taught them religion 
for many years and observed their attitude towards Jesus Christ. 


It is enough, he writes, to know what they expect from life, the need to 
give and receive true love, to have faithful friends and to devote themselves 
to a noble cause, in order to realize that nothing and no person but Jesus 
Christ can satisfy them. 3 

(Young people realize this). The fascination of Christ is felt by young people 
who are still put off by certain things in the Catholic religion... No young 
man remains indifferent to Christ, if he has had even an incomplete Christian 


_ education. What is of most interest to him in the whole of religion, is Christ, 


His life and teaching. 4 


To support this declaration, the Italian educationalist gives 
us excerpts from the simple and moving answers of numerous 


1 Op. cit., pp. 141-142. 

Op. cit., ps 143: 

® G. NosENnGo, Formazione Cristocentrica, Rome, A. V. E., IQ4T, p. 19. 
4 OP. cit., pp. 16, 18-9. 
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young people who were asked about their friendship with Jesus 
Christ. And yet, he tells us, the enquiry was not held among 
the élite, but in a state school in Milan. 

Fr. Manuwald, German promoter of the Christuskreisen, study 
circles which seek to present the Person and life of Christ as a 
living reality, has had the same experience as Gesualdo Nosengo : 


All men, but especially the young, want to have personal #es. Youth 
looks for a noble, powerful, and above all, kind person in Christ. Not only 
God, but also Jesus the Man. With Him, distance grows less ; love and con- 
fidence increase. : 

We must not stop at sentiment and a certain platonic enthusiasm, for youth 
needs the stimulus of a personal engagement, sacrifice, fidelity to duty, 
fraternal love. In the matter of purity, the friendship of Jesus Christ is per- 
haps the most powerful motive. 


Fr. Lebacqz, author of La grande Amiutié,? condenses into a 
few lines his experience as teacher and writer : 


Friendship is one of the themes to which adolescents respond best. They 
are eager for it and look for books which tell them about it. Often the best 
way of reaching their hearts and making their religion live for them is to 
demonstrate that Christianity is really a friendship with Christ. 


What we have written above has chiefly concerned boys, but 
Professor Nosengo includes girls in his remarks, as he teaches in 
mixed schools. Observations of psychologists on the subject of 
friendships between girls? suggest discretion and recommend 
prudence. With these reserves, the friendship of Jesus Christ 
can be set before teen-age girls in a way which is appropriate to 
their psychology and will be the introduction to a personal religion 
for many. 

A nun who is a teacher and a humanist, writes concerning this 
matter : 


For the boy, the discovery of friendship counts perhaps more than anything. 
The awakening of his personality leads him to value this chosen relationship - 


1 OP. cit., pp. 95-117. See also, by the same author, La vita religiosa dell’ adolescente, 
Rome, A. V. E., 1944, 383 pp. 

2 G. Lepacgz, S. J., La grande amitié, 2nd ed., Brussels, Edition Universelle, 
Paris, Desclée De Brouwer, 329 pp. I cannot describe all that this article owes to | 
the author of this book, but I can simply say that it would probably never have © 
been written, had I not formerly been one of Fr. Lebacqz’ pupils. i 

° J. Rimaup, of. cit. : ** Friendship among growing girls is very like love with its 
demands, jealousy, the pronounced preference for Privacy, its desire for confidences 
and secrets, and the great part which the body plays, physical pleasure ’’ (pp. 204-5). 
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between two beings who are both seeking their direction in life. It is a shared 
impulse which is enlightened and quickened by this very sharing, a common 
search to which each brings his contribution. 

One should endeavour to make the boy realize that Christ is our best friend, 
the One who is ready to offer His friendship as He is willing to be chosen 
and preferred to every other. He offers all the riches of authentic friendship 
and gives the seeker a lodestar in his life. He shoulders and sustains the 
striving for moral self-conquest and fraternal charity. 

For a girl, what she seeks is not so much guidance to a common end, but 
the elective, personal character of friendship and its rather exclusive inti- 
macy, near to love. 

For girls as for boys, there is certainly a way of presenting friendship 
with Christ by sublimating their most intimate aspirations and by giving 
their intimacy with Him the stamp of a most noble and authentic friendship. 


One could not put it better. If we hesitate to broach the subject 
of friendship with Jesus Christ before an adolescent audience, an 
incident in the life of St. Thérése of Lisieux may contribute to 
reassure us. As a girl of 15, she was questioned on the day of her 
entrance into Carmel. The Prioress wished to verify the correctness 
of a statement made to her concerning her new postulant, that 
she knew the Imitation by heart. She asked Thérése to recite 
a chapter. What chapter did the postulant choose ? As by instinct 
and without hesitation, she immediately went to chapter VII of 
the second book That Jesus Christ must be loved above all things 
‘and recited : 


“Happy is he who understands what it is to love Jesus, and to despise 
himself because of Jesus... Love and keep as your friend Him who will not 
leave you when all others abandon you, and who, when your end comes, 
will not allow you to perish... ’’? 


I. OUGHT ONE TO TRY AND INTRODUCE THE YOUNG TO 
FRIENDSHIP WITH JESUS CHRIST ? 


After the foregoing introductory remarks, this question may 
‘seem idle; nevertheless it is not so. Although every Catholic 
teacher agrees that Christianity is a personal religion in which 
God is ‘* someone ’’ whom the soul meets, if they all seek to prepare 


1 Abbé André ComBEs, L’ Amour de Jésus chez Sainte Thérése de Lisieux, Paris, 
Editions Saint-Paul, 1951, pp. 65-7. 
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the child for this meeting when it has not come about spontameously 
in the depths of the soul, some hesitate to direct young people 
to Our Lord by the way of friendship, or at least, they think other 
roads are surer. We must understand their thought, for, even 
if their arguments do not weigh with us, examination of them 
will save us from the danger of excesses or misunderstandings ; 
the answer to the question ‘‘ How can we introduce them to the 
friendship of Jesus Christ ? ’’ will thus become simpler and shorter. 


1. Psychology. 


For the adolescent, ‘‘ the impulse of passion comes to invade 
everything. For a time it can be used to sustain piety, but this 
temporary support is outweighed by the fact that usually the 
object of interior worship which is thus upheld, tends later to 
collapse. From the plane of religion, properly so called, from that 
of respect and veneration, it runs the risk of being transposed too 
exclusively to that of affection. It is coloured by the reflection 
of emotions of every kind, without always excluding those that 
are less pure. It is for this reason that prudent teachers are careful 
not to encourage too freely the impulses which, even while uplifting 
it, make youthful piety too much an affair of the senses. ’? 1 

Even when one proceeds with the prudence and discernment 
recommended by Fr. de Grandmaison, does this presentation — 
of the friendship of Jesus offer more than a transitory interest ? 
The teacher achieves a momentary success, but does he not run 
the risk, at the same time, of placing an obstacle to perseverance ? 
Will not the young man, the adult, perhaps turn away from ‘* Jesus 
the Friend ’’, as the boy did from ‘little Jesus ”’ ? Perhaps it 
was all simply a passing interest, an interest peculiar to certain tem- 
peraments, for all are not equally apt for the life of friendship. 2 

Finally, to sum up, one must take into account the diversity of 
spiritual aptitudes. * Even if our zeal is proof against inevitable. 
and always painful disappointments, does not supernatural discre- 
tion teach us to adapt our teaching to the moral level of the majority 
of our hearers ? 

Briefly, should not the friendship of Jesus be a subject reserved 
for private conversations with certain privileged souls, those 


1 Léonce DE GRANDMAISON, La crise de la fot chez les jeunes, 4th ed., Paris, Beau- $ 
chesne, 1932, pp. 17-8. 

2 Cf. Louis Rovuzic, Essai sur Vamitié, Paris, Lethielleux, 16th thous., pp. 228-35. 

* L. DE GRANDMAISON, op. cit,, pp. 60-8. 
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in whom perhaps one is induced to see indications of a priestly 
or religious vocation ? 

It is indispensable, above all in these matters, to exercise pru- 
dence and discretion. Having said this, let us remember that 
there are two ways of failing in these virtues : indiscreet teaching 
and an obstinate silence. The whole question lies in this : whether, 
when properly presented, friendship with Jesus is a subject which 
should normally find a place in teaching religion to adolescents ? 

To answer this question, one must see in it a particular aspect 
of a still greater spiritual problem which religious education cannot 
avoid : what relationship should there be between religious edu- 
cation and psychological and physical evolution, so that the religious 
personality stands the best chance of development ? Childhood, 
adolescence, maturity succeed one another. The first looks for 
a good and powerful father ; the second seeks a friend ; the third, 
in the midst of the temptations and disappointments of life, appre- 
ciates the fidelity and robustness of a love which has not lost 
its tenderness. Ought we not to be anxious to light up those aspects 
of religion which correspond to the aspirations of the particular pe- 
riod of life with which we are dealing, and direct them to God beyond 
and above human terms ? At the end of the avenues along which 
Christians pass successively, ought not God — partly thanks to us — 
to stand and attract them, as a steeple stands out against 
the sky at the end of certain roads ? 

Again, there are two excesses to avoid : on the one hand, failure 

to recognize our ability to have contact with God from the age 
of reason, and by our own act to pledge our present life and our 
eternal destiny, and, on the other hand, to undervalue the influence 
of our purely human growth on our way of representing and 
loving God. At any moment of his life, a rational being can 
dispose of time and eternity, and yet, we must also remember that 
time aids to make him what he will be for eternity. 
_ As specialists in religious psychology have observed, the child 
brought up by good and firm parents is inclined to look upon God 
as the infinitely good and powerful Father ;1 the disinterested 
love of which he is the object gives rise to generosity towards 
those around him and even towards God. A real and true friendship 
helps the adolescent to discover and appreciate in Jesus Christ 
a love of predilection, of confidence and unlimited devotedness ; 
it helps him to reciprocate. 


1See Fr. Ranwez, S. J., Strengthening the Faith of Adolescents. The Witness 
of Sanctity, in Lumen Vitae, VII (1952), pp. 84-90, chiefly pp. 85-7. 
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All the same, we must not exaggerate the importance of success 
in natural life in the development of religious experience. The 
frustration of a tendency, say the psychologists, is sometimes 
equally favourable: unhappy at home, some children become 
more attached to God; a disappointment — sometimes very 
painful — has led some adolescent or adult to find in God superabun- 
dantly what they have sought in vain elsewhere. 

Thus in one way or another, each period in the life of man is 
normally the best time for the search and discovery of a particular 
facet of our knowledge of Jesus Christ, God, Our Blessed Lady. To 
let it go by, without drawing profit from it, is for religious teaching, 
not only a passing failure, but a loss which will be felt in the final 
form which juvenile piety takes. For — and we must insist upon 
this — if with age we throw off the puerilities, almost inevitable, 
of childish piety, it respects and develops the spirit of childhood 
and abandon with regard to God ; if it calms and purifies juvenile 
transports of friendship for the Saviour, it deepens and strengthens 
this from day to day, until it becomes a viaticum for the rest 
of the journey. + 

The normal growth of the Christian thus integrates various 
traits of the spiritual life ; stress is laid upon one or other of them 
according to the individual, but they are to be found and harmonized 
in everyone, or at least, they ought to be found. Counterevidence 
is furnished by converts : meritorious and attractive personalities, 
they exert a beneficent influence upon certain groups, and thanks 
to them we rediscover some aspect of Christianity which has 
particularly impressed them. But, just because they have arrived ~ 
so rapidly, they often have to pay the forfeit that their religion 
is somewhat extreme and unbalanced. 


% 
* * 


After this comprehensive survey, it will be less necessary to 
linger over the diversity of temperaments. 

Certainly, the attraction of friendship is more vividly felt by 
emotives. But, if we reflect carefully, no temperament is complete 
as concerns friendship. Some, better equipped for the preliminary 
contacts, are less so as regards fidelity. This is the moment to 
recall the opinion of eminent character specialists : we must accept 
our temperament, but we must also shape our character, in which 


' Cf. the fine testimony of Dom Eugéne VaNDEuR in Jésus, Bruges, Beyaert, 
1951, III p. 
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temperament is not the only ingredient. Moreover, when it is 
a matter of the friendship of Jesus, the innate advantages of 
certain temperaments appear to be more secondary, for they are 
counterbalanced. If for example, the emotives find in it at the 
beginning great consolation, the purification of the senses will 
be for them more painful and more uprooting, and their fidelity 
will undergo a hard trial. 

As for the inequality of spiritual gifts in individuals and school 
groups, they must obviously be taken into account, especially 
as concerns the manner — direct or indirect, immediate or late — 
of starting the subject, as also the relative importance given 
to this theme in the course as a whole. 

Psychologists make several points which lead us to take our 
job very seriously and not to underestimate the spiritual possibilities 
of our pupils. ‘‘ In nearly all young people there are at this period 
signs of anxiety, searchings, sometimes an indefinable disturbance 
and an intense need for God which perhaps will never be felt again, 
because it has not been satisfied. ’’ 1 For in large measure a decision 
for life whether religion will come in or not is made at this age. 
Hesitant boys are ‘‘ converted ’’ to a better life, * and generally 
speaking ‘‘ the dropping of religion or the adopting of a personal 
religious life is supremely the work of adolescence ; it is the age 
of decisive options. ’’ ? Although a good choice is a very personal 
matter, the educator can, however, play a real though prudent 
part in the making of it. But he will not exercise this influence 
if the religion he puts before them appears impersonal and 
mediocre. * 

It may be that a particular class of pupils may prove less res- 
ponsive. One can maintain friendship with Jesus as centre of 
interest for a length of time only with well-disposed individuals. 
But not to speak of it, and even frequently, to adolescents at least 
as a personal, close relationship between a Christian and Our 
Lord, is surely an abnormality in a denominational school. Perhaps 
the fault lies with the modern climate which is so irreligious or 
or else with the family which has not laid the foundations of a 


1 Louis GuirrarD, L’évolution religieuse des adolescents, Paris, Spes, 1952, Pp. 445, 
And later : ‘* The essential thing is to know that there are for all possibilities of 
advance or decline, ’’ p. 466. 

2 Pierre MENDOUSSE, L’dme de Vadolescent, 5th. ed., Paris, Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1947, pp. 215-7- 

3 GUITTARD, op. cit., p. 446. 

4 J. Rmavp, op. cit., p. 144. 
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religious education. Perhaps the cause is simply retarded psy- 
chological development or some misuse of liberty which hampers 
even the best of training. It would, however, be well to consider 
whether the atmosphere of the school itself is what it ought to 
be. Good intentions, but indiscreet sometimes produce a sort of 
saturation : ‘‘ too much insistence, fussiness about trifles, for- 
malities, ’’1 insufficient respect for private life, heavyhanded 
or misguided control. More often, the school atmosphere does 
not provide the context for a natural way of treating these lofty 
matters, or one in which the Christian training of the heart 
proceeds alongside the training of the mind and will. 2 


2. Supernatural Realities. 


In the preceding section we have been looking at the question 
of introducing young people to the friendship of Jesus Christ in 
the light of psychology. More important still is the consideration 
of the same question in the light of supernatural facts. Here teachers 
hold different points of view. A nun with long experience writes 
as follows : 


‘* By putting too much emphasis on the psychology of the adolescent in 
quest of a friend, one runs the risk of not rising above the level of human 
psychology. 

But the supernatural is far different. How did Jesus Christ himself reveal 
His personality to us in the Gospels ? Was it as the most attractive and 
winning of human beings ? 

The accounts of certain miracles might give that impression. But note 
how Christ refused to pander to the enthusiasm of the crowd after the work- 
ing of these miracles. The most notable thing is a mysterious and voluntary 
effacement on the part of Our Lord of His human power of attraction. 

There is a constant effacement of his human person. On the one hand, He 
is constantly referring to some unknown ‘ other’ from whom he is never 
separated. And on the other hand, the humanity of Jesus is revealed as 
existing solely ‘+ for His own ’’, for us, for sinful mankind which is one with 
Him, which is ever present in His mind and life, and whose salvation is His 
great concern. 


1 L. DE GRANDMAISON, op. cit., p. 68. 

* See SULLEROT, How Create a Religious Atmosphere ?, Lumen Vitae, VI (1951), 
PP. 405-414. — Also H. Prapet, ‘* Educators must confess that they take less care 
in forming the heart than in adorning the intellect, training the will and correcting 
io *” (Pour leur beau métier d’homme, Paris, Desclée De Brouwer, 1939, 
Pp. I40). 
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It was a voluntary self-effacement. ‘* He emptied himself ’’, says St. Paul. 
And Guardini will use such an expression as the ‘ in-life ’ of the Christian 
who is called to prolong this self-effacement of Christ. = 

Can we be bold enough to speak of an ‘ in-life ’ of the humanity of Christ 
Himself ? Not, indeed, that we wish to minimize its reality : our whole sal- 
vation rests on His real existence. But the humanity of Christ is much more 
than the attractiveness of a humanity looked at from the outside : it makes 
possible the ‘ living in Christ ’? which is the essential mark of the Christian. 
He is not simply the friend one admires, imitates, with whom one converses, 
but Christ Himself coming within us, transforming us to Himself, working 
not from without but within us. 

If Christ offers Himself to us in the Mystical Body, immersed in it, as it 
were, in order the better to work in it, this offering shows a total abandon- 
ment of Himself to us. And this intimacy is much closer than even that of a 
friend with friend ! That is how the humanity of Jesus becomes the means of 
salvation for the whole of mankind and voluntarily effaces itself for mankind. 

But there is more. The humanity of Jesus Christ is revealed only to show 
us the face of the invisible God. It reveals itself to efface itself, to reveal the 
Transcendant One and prepare our meeting with Him. 

It is ever present from beginning to end, for it is through Christ and in 
Christ that God communicates himself to us and that we give ourselves to 
God. But the humanity of Christ is always nothing more than a means, a 
mediator. 

Should not we respect this divine mystery in it fulness ? Should we not, 
from the very start, try to introduce the adolescent to the ‘ mystery ’ of 
Christ rather than to the ‘ friendship’ of Christ ? ”’ 


The question is clearly put and the arguments deserve careful 
attention : 

— dogmatically, the presentation of the friendship of Jesus 
Christ exposes adolescents to see in Christ, not the Mediator, 
but the end of religious activity ; not the Head of the Mystical 
Body, but one chosen by ourselves ; not the source of the supernat- 
ural life, but only an encouraging model ; 

— ethically, the young person may fail to appreciate the funda- 
mental virtues of Our Lord : complete devotedness to the Father 
and to men, and he may be unaware of the inner strength he posses- 
ses for imitating them. 

It is probable that some particular presentation of the friendship 
of Christ does encounter such dangers. It is also obvious that 
the relations of the Christian with the Persons of the Blessed 
Trinity, with Our Lord in particular and his Mystical Body, cannot 
be solely formulated in terms of friendship. The question remains 
whether the presentation of ‘* Jesus our Friend ”’ should be subordi- 
nated from the start to that of ‘* Jesus our Mediator and Head of the 
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Mystical Body ’’, and whether friendship with Christ is just one 
stage of the spiritual life which is to be quickly passed. 

The question is more important than it appears ; it is also of 
immediate concern. 

Undoubtedly, opinions will be divided ; this diversity is a reflec- 
tion of the liberty of God in his guidance of souls. I will put forward 
one opinion, after having first consulted men who have observed 
the spiritual itinerary of many young people. 

This itinerary is very like that of the Apostles. These men saw, 
heard, touched the Word of Life ;1 by degrees the Lord became 
their all; through Him they were progressively introduced to 
the knowledge and love of the Father, and then of the Holy Spirit. 
In other words, the mediation of Christ was for them a thing of 
experience at the same time as it was the object of His teaching ; 
Our Lord introduced them to the mystery of Himself, by revealing 
to them His own inner life and by working interiorly and exteriorly 
upon them. 

Normally, we observe in young people first the power of attrac- 
tion possessed by the person of Christ: for some he is, above 
all, the Friend ; for others he is rather the Leader, or the All- 
beautiful, or He who is, as St. John says, Light and Life. There 
is a certain exclusiveness about their attachment to Jesus Christ. 
We might be disturbed at this, if in the order of human love it 
were not a frequent phenomenon that a person newly discovered 
and ardently loved did not fill one’s horizon. If the young are 
good Catholics and wisely guided, they will come to a deeper 
knowledge of the interior of Jesus, one whose life was entirely 
given over to the glory of the Father and the salvation of men. 
But it is to be noted that Our Lord continues to have a special 
charm for them even after He has led them to His Father and 
His brethren. 

Spiritual growth is implied in all this, and it is slow. Our teaching 
cannot always be adapted to this slowness ; but, at least, it can 
avoid being precipitate. For sound reasons, 2 the study of the — 
Church might be taken before that of Christ in the syllabus for 


* See I John, I, 1-4: ‘* that which we have seen with our eyes, that which we 
beheld, and our hands handled... that which we have seen and heard... ”? 
* For example, one might reasonably hold that the study of Jesus Christ will 
be more fruitful if taken in the context of profane studies. From an apologetic i 
point of view, following the method of Cardinal Dechamps — sanctioned by the 


Vatican Council — one will first consider the Church through which we have access 
to Christ, 
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the upper classes of secondary schools ; this does-not prevent us, 
during the year devoted to the study of Christ, from laying the 
stress on His Person and His life in Israel, without being in a 
hurry to consider His place in the Mystical Body. 

Otherwise, — and experience bears us out, — it is to be feared 
that Christ Our Lord remains for our boys and girls a vague being 
without ever becoming a real person. In the last twenty-five 
years the constant preaching on the Mystical Body has borne 
excellent fruit in the way of religious knowledge, use of the sacra- 
ments and Christian living. But one sometimes sees that the 
fight against individualist piety has been harmful to personal 
religion. ? 

On the other hand, a personal attachment to Christ as friend does 
indeed not prepare us most admirably to show to God a love of pre- 
ference, that fundamental disposition which theologians call love of 
friendship. In a sense we may speak of the humanity of Christ as a 
means to the glory of God and the salvation of souls. But such 
language has its disadvantages. Should we not stress rather the 
fact that Jesus Christ, both man and God, has saved us because 
He always had for the Father this love of preference, a selfless 
love which He now desires to develop in all the members of the 
Mystical Body ? 


The doctrine of disinterested love which first shows itself in all personal 
friendships and then finally in divine love is nothing but a paraphrase of 
that love declared by Christ on the eve of His Passion : ‘‘ I am the vine, ye 
the branches. He that abideth in me and I in him, the same beareth much fruit, 
for apart from me ye can do nothing ’’ (Jn., XV, 5-6). ** No longer do I call you 
servants... but I have called you friends ’’ (id., 15-16). ‘‘ All things thine are 
mine, and things mine are thine — and I have been glorified in them”? (id., 
XVII, 10-11). ‘* The glory thou hast given me, I have given them, that they 
may be one as we are one —I in them and they in me — that they may be 
perfected in unity’? (id., XVII, 22-23). These words canonize ‘‘ pure love, 
the great noble love of the free soul”’... = 


Thus friendship with Christ prepares us and helps us to grow 
in the love of predilection, in confidence and in the service of 
God. If it is not turned away, it also fosters a communitarian 
and apostolic sense of religion. Believing firmly in the love of 


1 Faith has a personal structure. See J. Mouroux, Je crois en tot, Paris, Editions 


de la Revue des Jeunes, 1949. 
2 M.C. D’Arcy, The Mind and Heart of Love, pp. 349-50 of the French version, 
Paris, Aubier, 1948 (We have not the original English at hand.-Tr.). 
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our Saviour, the friend of Jesus Christ understands better what 
in the Lord’s eyes is a person, lowly and insignificant though he 
may be in the eyes of men. We live in an age of mass production, 
of statistics, efficiency. If a single manufactured article is spoiled 
or lost, there is no great harm done. But the loss of a masterpiece 
is one which cannot be compensated for by the presence of other 
pictures in the museum. What are we to say of the loss of one 
human life ? We might slow up on our works of zeal if statistics 
of religion were recorded as ‘‘ satisfactory ’’ ; we need to be uncea- 
singly reminded that each soul can say of Christ Our Lord : ** He 
loved me and delivered himself for me. ’? To advance in friendship 
with Jesus is to become more and more * the friend of the bride- 
groom ’’ whose spouse is the Church embracing all mankind and 
each soul, it is growing in devotedness to that Heart whence 
the Church was born. 4 


3. The Teacher. 


Here the problem becomes more personal. ‘* Must J try to 
introduce to friendship with Jesus Christ those young people 
entrusted to me?’’ A Catholic parent will put the question to 
himself regarding his sons, a parish priest or curate with regard 
to their young parishioners, a teacher or nun with regard to their 
pupils. 

It would seem that the answer is often in the negative. 

Why is this so ? Sometimes it is a very personal and private 
reason : the reserve we have about what touches ourselves most 
intimately and dearly, respect for the liberty of others, timidity, 
also a sense of unworthiness: if, on the eve of his martyrdom, 
Ignatius of Antioch could say that he was only then beginning 
to be a true disciple of Jesus, 2 what about ourselves ? 

I will not delay on these dispositions. An apostle will struggle 


* One cannot help note in passing the personal and communitarian or apostolic 
character of devotion to the Sacred Heart. If, as a result of a regrettable separating 
of dogma from spirituality, devotion to the Sacred Heart has been sometimes misun- 
derstood, this is not reason for failing to see how it can help to develop a personal, 
apostolic, well ordered religion. Theologians have shown it in this light. To quote 
only two: G. DE Broctig, S. J., C’est du Sacré-Caur quest née l’Eglise — and G. 
GILLEMAN, S. J., Le primat de la charité en théologie morale, Louvain, Nauwelaerts, 
Paris, Desclée De Brouwer, 1952, pp. 223-4 in particular. — In the practical field 
some very interesting apostolic work that of the Brethren of Charles de Foucauld, is 
animated by an ardent devotion to the Sacred Heart. 

 «* Now it is that I begin to be a true disciple *’ (To the Romans), 


Papen 
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against their paralyzing influence if he considers he has a duty 
: en for the good of his young people and the glory of the 
ord. 

On the other hand, we must point out, with P. de Grandmaison, 
a persistent prejudice among layfolk and, perhaps, among others 
as well. This prejudice would leave a whole sphere of piety, and 
the most delicious one, — tender devotion, sensible fervour — to 
children, to a few rich ladies with leisure, and to the Saints. Such 
fervour is neither accessible nor desirable for the mass of educated 
and busy men. ! 

This is because one instinctively confuses it with a somewhat 
obtrusive or ostentatious devotion; also because examples of 
virile devotion and deep religion combined with those external 
qualities which are chiefly admired in the world are rather infrequent 
and always unobtrusive. 

How can we guide to friendship with Christ boys and girls 
most of whom are destined to live in the world, if we do not believe 
in the possibility of this virile devotion, so well described by P. 
de Grandmaison ? 


‘¢ This devotion which I will call virile (though one or slight modifications 
would make it applicable to women in their family life or state of life and 
who habitually stay in the world) offers to those who succeed in discovering 
it, some very clearly distinctive marks. 

Such devotion is full of reserve in its external manifestations: there is 
nothing to catch the eye, nothing exaggerated or bizarre. There is a very 
obvious though instinctive effort to lose oneself in the mass of the faithful, 
not to be distinguished from others... 

This discreet piety is in general divected towards action, towards service, 
The apostolic instinct, self-abnegation, the giving of oneself, favoured no 
doubt by the constraint of circumstances and of constant opportunities of 
self-sacrifice, are generally well-developed ; and these costly actions appear 
to be performed without effort, with an elegance which corresponds in the 
supernatural order to ‘‘ distinction ’’ in the natural, and in which St. Thomas 
sees the last refinement of virtue. 

-A tender love of God, almost always beginning with the love of Jesus 
Christ and in many cases identifying itself with that love, takes in this virile 
devotion a shape more nearly approaching friendship than love properly so 
called. ’’ 2 


This virile devotion, so like to friendship with Our Lord that 


1 L. pE GRANpDMAISON, Personal Religion, p. 39 of the French edition, Paris, 
Gabalda, 1927. 
2 Op. cit., pp. 41-42. 
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it is often identified with it, is so great a good that we must fight 
against the prevalent prejudice in its regard. 

In the opinion of some people, we should speak not only of 
prejudices, but also of a certain heedlessness to the person of 
Christ in priests and educators. Some layfolk have thought they 
detected a slight boredom in their priests on the matter of preaching 
the Gospel and administering the sacraments. And among teaching 
nuns the need for a higher religious education has not always 
been felt as keenly as has that for advanced profane studies. 

At the end of his investigations on the dechristianization of 
rural France, Canon Boulard concludes that the main cause is 
the lack of evangelization in preaching and catechism teaching. 


** What has been preached ? a sort of natural religion, with the obligation 
of a form of worship which they have not bothered to explain. They called 
it preaching ‘‘ the great truths ’’. And generally absent from these great 
truths were the fatherhood of God, the life and redemptive work of Christ, 
the life of grace, that is to say the whole of the strictly Christian revelation. 
And when these same Christian dogmas were preached, instead of being 
made the starting point for a life, they were turned into matters of morality, 
becoming the object — unused — of things that must be believed. They were 
too much a catechism to be learnt so as to be right with God ; they were not 
sufficiently made the starting-point for establishing a personal relationship 
with the Blessed Trinity and Jesus Christ our Saviour. ’’1 


Today the situation is changing. Many are realizing the need 
to help Christians enter into personal relationship with the Blessed 
Trinity. 


II. WHAT CAN BE DONE TO LEAD TO FRIENDSHIP 
WITH CHRIST 


1. Essential Attitudes, Spirit and Tone. 


Instinctively we think of methods. And we will no doubt be 
always aiming at improving our technique. But we must seek 
chiefly in another direction. For what are we after ? Itisa question 
of cooperating — in all humility and in a spirit of faith — with 


the Holy Ghost in developing personal relations between adolescents | 


1 Boutarp, F., Pyroblémes missionnaires de la France rurale, in Rencontad, 
Editions du Cerf, 1945, I, p. 189. 
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and Jesus Christ, in making them more fully His own. Such a 
mission requires on our own part a personal attachment to Christ 
and docility to the Holy Ghost. 


‘¢ The apostle is the man who makes God present and active through his 
words, and to that end must incarnate in his words the life of God which 
animates him. But this incarnation is not, as with the artist, designed, execut- 
ed and achieved by technical means ; it is the direct and immediate fruit of 
contact and assimilation with the God one is to reveal ; of a passionate con- 
viction and a vehement love which are shown in an outpouring of all one’s 
powers and possibilities. When fully incarnate, these words manifest fully 
the spirit and become a Witness, ’’? 


But for his witness to be well received, the witness himself 
must have a great love for his listeners. Only then will he have 
any chance of reaching their hearts, avoid indiscreet pressure, 
be patient in his approach and renewed efforts, and create the 
climate in which generosity becomes easier. 

- To lead to friendship with Christ is, then, a work of faith, hope, 
charity. 

Consequently the teaching of religion will be characterized 
by its spirit rather than by any methods. In all things, whether 
it be the Old or New Testament, dogma, sacramental doctrine 
and practice, moral, Church History, the teacher will bring out 
the personal relations in which religion essentially consists, theologal 
relations with our Saviour and the three Persons of the Blessed 
Trinity. 

This spirit will often appear in the tone. ‘* There is a warmth 
in the tone of voice which springs from personal contact and 
which goes not only to the mind but to the heart. ’’ 2? Another 
indication will be the choice of names used to describe Our Lord 
and the way we pronounce them. Wishing to avoid any kind 
of softness some people speak only of ‘+ Christ ’’, and they do so 
with a detachment that sometimes shocks. This may be a small 
point, but details are important when we want to establish relation 
between persons. 


1 Movurovx, J., The Meaning of Man, London, Sheed and Ward, page 50 of the 
French edition. : 

2 See Louis Locuet, Union with God, the Soul of Teaching about God, Lumen 
Vitae, VII (1952), Pp- 359-306. — Also E. Merscu, S. J., Le professeur de religion, 
sa vie intérieure et son enseignement, in Compte rendu du 3° Congrés international de 
Venseignement secondaire catholique, Brussels, Van Muysewinkel, pp. 130-144. 
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2. Study of Gospels and Early Christians. 


The study of Our Lord’s life is essential. That is obvious. I 
will, then, confine myself to some thoughts on the object and 
methods. 

Our pupils know the main outlines of the life of Christ. But 
the mystery of His person does not always strike them ; this is 
what we must help them to discover. ! Moreover whilst it is desir- 
able that we furnish them with the information required for a recon- 
struction of the historical scenes, it is still more important that 
we bring them to the Heart of Jesus ; His acts reveal to us His 
permanent disposition towards His Father and towards men. 
Finally, we may note that it would be unfortunate to leave out 
any mention of the life of the first generation of Christians after 
the Ascension. The expectation of the parousia among the disciples 
will show the pupils that Christians move forward between two 
comings of Christ, and that Our Lord, being some one who is now 
awaited, is not simply a person of the past. 

As for methods, we will add to our exposition some active 
research on the part of the pupils, to be done either individually 
or in groups. This is often very rewarding, in the way it makes 
the pupils interested in continuing their study of the Gospels 
after their school days are over. 

This activity is not simply activity of brain and memory ; 
all the faculties, elevated and strengthened by the supernatural 
virtues, will contribute to this encounter of the pupil with Christ. 
In this regard, the esthetic consideration of works of art is to 
be recommended. Rembrandt for example, suggests the transcen- 
dence of the Messias ; Fra Angelico leads us into the interior of 
Jesus and Mary ; the chorals of Bach give some notion of the 
Christian reaction to the sufferings of the Messias. 


3. Those who Awaited the M. essias, 


Witnesses throughout the Ages. 


Given our aim, the fostering of personal relations between 
the young and Christ, it would be well to give some setting to 
our study of Christ. The messianism of the Old Testament, the 


* A useful booklet is La personne de Jésus, by Jean VizvjEan, Louvain, Editions 
del’A.C, J. B., 53 pp. 
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close relations between certain just souls and Jahwe,} the expect- 
ation of the Messias and the prayers in which this is expressed, will 
enkindle in the young the desire for a new encounter with the 
Saviour. Then again, the lives of the great witnesses to Christ, 
passages from their writings, examples of the influence of Christ 
in literature and art, will all show that He does not cease to offer 
His friendship to men and that His offer is warmly received. 
The work Jesus Christ, by P. de Grandmaison, will be a great 
help to the teacher ; the author begins with a study of Preparations 
for Jesus and ends with a fine chapter on the ‘* witnesses of Christ 
in history ’’.? It is a mine from which one can draw matter for 
occasional and even systematic teaching. 

Certain friends of Jesus Christ exercise a special attraction for 
people today. For example, Charles de Foucauld. He is a man 
of our own time, and his chief mission is, it would seem, to draw 
souls to the friendship of Christ. 

*¢ Brother Charles is everywhere and above all, be it at Hoggar, 
Beni-Abbés or Nazareth, the passionate lover of Christ. One 
cannot understand him without seeing that. From the day 
of his conversion he discovered the person of Jesus and 
gave himself without reserve; this friendship with God, with 
the Word Incarnate, so near and yet so distant, so familiar in 
His humanity and so transcendent in His divinity, this continual 
intimacy of love and life with the One whom he calls with infinite 
respect and tenderness his ‘* well-beloved Brother and Lord Jesus ’’, 
this friendship is the true and sole explanation of his whole life, 

and we need not seek for any other. ”’ 


4. Christocentric Teaching. 


It may be — though it need not cause worry — that after 
having examined the life of Christ and read various biographies 
of His friends, we still find Jesus Christ not indeed unreal, but 
remote. Nineteen hundred years have passed since he was on 
earth. We know that He becomes present at the consecration, 
that he unites Himself to us in Holy Communion and that He 
is in the tabernacle. But psychologically, we are as it were torn 


1 In the Bible, Abraham is called ** the friend of God ’’; he is in grace with the 
Lord who treats him as a friend (II Paralip., XX, 7 ; Isaias, XLI, 8). 

2 L. pE GRANDMAISON, S. J., Jésus-Christ, vol. II, Sheed and Ward. 

3 R. VorttaumeE, Au ceur des masses. La vie religieuse des petits Fréves du Pere 
de Foucauld, 2d. ed., Paris, Editions du Cerf, 1952, p. 19. 
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between the attractive but distant Christ of the Gospel and an 
apparently not very personal Christ who is present to faith alone. 
It is not surprising that our pupils feel the same. This state of 
affairs is hardly propitious to a life of friendship. To get out of 
it ourselves and help our pupils to do the same, the best way is 
a christocentric conception of the whole of religion. 

Following the suggestions of Fr. Jungmann,? the person of 
Christ will be present to our minds and hearts, not only when we 
open the Gospel, but also when we speak of revelation, the sacra- 
ments, Christian morality. More precisely, we will show that 
even now our faith in revelation is a response of our whole person 
to the confidences which the Lord makes to us through His represent- 
atives and something which He now in our innermost being urges 
us to embrace. 2 The sacraments are rites by means of which 
Christ communicates to us His own life. ? The Holy Mass is the 
paschal mystery renewed and continued each day, the passage 
of the Saviour from this world to His Father, in an act of perfect 


Wt” 5nd 


charity, in which we of our own free will associate ourselves, in 


order to derive the benefits of His redemption, and cooperate 
on earth in His work, the greatest work conceivable, whilst at 
the same time aspiring after His parousia. Christian morality 
is the making oneself like to one’s friend, a likeness which He 
brings about in us and which leads us to love God with a love of 
preference. 4 

This christocentric presentation will not replace faith by vision. 
But with the grace of God it will help one to live the life of faith 
as a life of friendship with Our Lord and with personal relations 
with the Holy Trinity. > For, as Fr. Jungmann well says, the 


christocentrism of which we are speaking is, in no way, opposed — 


to theocentrism, and far from hindering those relations, friendship 
with Christ develops a filial love of the Father, docility to the 
Holy Spirit and the service of all our brethren. & 


1 See above, page 536 ss. 

2 See Mourovux, Je crois en toi, cited above. 

* See R. GraBer, Le Christ dans ses sacrements, French translation by E. Ricarp 
Paris, Editions du Vitrail, 1947, 175 pp. 

“See Gérard GILLEMaN, S. J., op. cit. 

5 See Mgr. CHEvRot, Pour une prédication évangélique, in Evangélisation, Congrés 
de Bordeaux, 1947, Paris, Union des oeuvres catholiques de France. 

° This attitude of respectful friendship with Our Lord is perfectly compatible 


with that of fraternity. Fr. Jean PLAQUEVENT gives us a reason for not isolating 


fraternity from friendship : * Fraternity is extremely rare among blood brothers and 


friends. What is at this age called friendship is a dangerous Parasite of it, often — 


ee 
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5. Seeing Christ in All. 


This task will be made easier by a prayerful reading of the 
beautiful book on the friendship of Jesus written by Mgr. R. H. 
Benson. His purpose is precisely to find the Lord Jesus in all 
persons and things. 


‘‘ Let us not forget’, he says, ‘‘ that friendship between Jesus and the soul 
being in certain respects analogous to human friendship, cannot in other 
points be compared to it. No doubt it isa friendship between souls, but that 
of Jesus is united to the Divinity. 

-He approaches us therefore along countless avenues, although it is the 
same Figure that advances down each. It is not enough to know Him inte- 
riorly only ; He must be known (if His relation with us is to be that which 
He desires) in all those activities and manifestations in which He displays 
Himself. One who knows Him therefore solely as an Interior Companion and 
Guide, however dear and adorable, but does not know Him in the Blessed 
Sacrament — one whose heart burns as he walks with Jesus in the way, 
but whose eyes are held that he knows Him not in the breaking of Bread, 
knows but one perfection out of ten thousand. And again, he who calls Him 
Friend in Communion, but whose devotion is so narrow and restricted that 
he does not recognize Him in that Mystical Body in which He dwells and 
speaks. on earth — one, in fact, who is a ‘ devot’, and individualist, and does 
not therefore understand that corporate Religion which is the very essence 
of Catholicism ; or, again, who knows Him in all these ways, yet does not 
know Him in His Vicar, or in His Priest, or in His Mother — or, again, who 
knows Him in all these ways, — (who is, in popular language, an ‘* admirable 
Catholic ’?) — but who does not recognize the right of the sinner to ask for 
mercy, or the beggar for alms, in His name ; or again, who recognizes Him 
under sensational circumstances, but not under dreary ones — who gives 
lavishly to the first beggar who pleads in Christ’s Name in the street, but 
fails to find Him in the unappealing dullard — those, in short, who recognize 
Christ in one or two or three or more aspects, but not in all — (not, at least, 
in all those of which Christ Himself has explicitly spoken) — can never rise 
to that height of intimacy and knowledge of that Ideal Friend which He 
Himself desires, and has declared to be within our power to attain.” 


competes with it, unconsciously, and finally obscurely disloyal to it... Christ said : 
‘¢ I have called you my friends ’’, but the very idea of this friendship becomes sancti- 
fied by his particularizing fraternal friendship when he says : ‘‘ Our Father... ”? with 
us, and paternal when he reflects the love of the Father upon us: ‘‘ I will not leave 


you orphans... ”” 
1 R. H. Benson, The Friendship of Christ. 
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CONCLUSION 


Our conclusions are based on two convictions: Christ calls our 
young people to His friendship ; our young people seek a friend. 

Anyone wishing to follow the suggestions here offered need 
not consider himself bound by the order we have adopted here. 
We started from Christ ; the more we entered into His intimate 
character the more He revealed Himself as the friend above all 
friends. Others will prefer to start from the aspirations of youth, 
the nature and conditions of friendship, to show that they are 
supremely realized in personal relations with Christ Our Lord. 

The fact remains that at some time one will have to examine 
the essential characteristics of friendship and apply them to the 
relationship between the fervent Catholic and Christ. An English 
Dominican, Fr. Gerald Vann, offers here a suggestion. 


One could explain very simply St. Thomas’s definition of friendship 
with its three elements : 

— ‘* benevolentia ’’ (goodwill) : doing things for your friend, wanting 
to help him when in trouble, giving ; 

— ‘** mutua ”’ (reciprocity) : it takes two to make a friendship, and each 
must have the will-to-give, but also each must have enough humility to be 
willing to receive, to be helped ; 


mes tel 


— ‘* communicatio ’’ (communication) : there must be a real sharing, in 


ideas, ideals, ambitions, interests, joys, troubles. 
Now this is just what Our Lord asks of us and offers us. He offers us good- 
will and communication : (a) sharing His own life, ideas, plans with us, 


and (b) wanting to be the trustworthy, reliable friend described above ; and 


at the same time He asks the same things of us : communication through 
prayer, goodwill through being anxious to share in His redemptive work in 
the world. 

One further element in friendship could be noted : the element of admira- 
tion. This includes the idea also of trying to imitate, to achieve the qualities 


admired. This too is to be applied to the idea of friendship with Our Lord: — 


to know is to admire, to admire is to try to follow and imitate, so as in the 
end to become an alter Christus, and so achieve the Christian ideal and be able 
in fact to carry out fully and perfectly the work of ‘ communicatio * the 
sharing in the redemption of the world. 


Is not this a worthy aim of our efforts : young people advancing _ 


in friendship with Christ, accustoming themselves to see all through 


His eyes to judge with His Spirit, to act always with His heart 
and strength. 


mat 
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Showing Jesus to Our Little Ones 


by Jeanne-Marie DINGEON 
National Centre of ** Formation Chrétienne des Tout-Petits *’, Paris + 


We recently wrote down in these pages a few reflections on 
introducing young children to the mystery of the Holy Trinity. 
From what Catholic parents had said to us and from our own personal 
experience it seemed that to start well one should begin by showing 
the infant that God is a Spirit; our gestures and then our words 
are made modes of expression capable of handing on to him this 
mysterious reality. A little later, under the guidance of its mother, 
a child of three or four, discovering through the senses the world 
around him, will be able to encounter God in the material world. 

What the child discovers with his eyes, admires (for one can 
admire at a very early age), tastes, will be a good line of approach 
to God. The mother will on occasion (and these are plentiful) 
tell him that it is God who created (made) the beautiful sun that 
warms us so nicely. It is God who wanted us to have fruit and 
flowers and all the things a child is so fond of. As the child grows 
up, not only the gifts of material creation will be revealed, but 
also those of the spiritual world. He will become aware of his 
own spiritual nature by a very simple reasoning, by discovering 
what he himself can do, whereas the same power is not given to 
his ‘ doggy ”’ (though the end of any created being is as important 
as its cause). Why has God wanted all these things to exist? Because 
He loves me. God has given us all these things so that we may 
be happy. The word ‘“‘ give ’’ will be used frequently ; a gift supposes 
love and calls for thanks. Thus the charity in the child, received 
at Baptism, will become active in the presence of all these proofs 
of God’s love for him. By gradual exercise, this virtue will grow and 
be strengthened. Need we recall the analogy between the life 
of the child’s body and the life of a baptized person’s spiritual 


1 See biographical note in Lumen Vitae, VII (1952), p. 401. — Address : 19, rue 
de Varenne, Paris VII, FRANCE (Editor’s note). 
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organism ? As the members of his body need exercise in order 
to be strengthened, so the spiritual powers, that is to say the 
theological virtues, come to work upon their object in order to grow. 

We have purposely lingered on the first steps made by the 
infant under the guidance of an adult in the discovery of God. 
God appears to him as the giver of all good things and as the One 
who arranges and foresees all things, because He is love. This is 
an indispensable presupposition if the child is to have a true 
picture of Jesus and understand the reason for His coming among 
us. Jesus will have to be presented as a gift of the Father for us. 


* 
* ok 


The assertion we make when saying to the child : ‘* Almighty 
God loves us so much that He has even given us His Son, His 
Child, Jesus ’’, is in strict accord with the truth. St. John said : 
‘¢ God so loved the world as to give His only-begotten Son. ”’ 

_It is important that the child should form a true picture of 
Christ. And who is Christ ? Jesus is the Son of God; Jesus is 
the Son of man. We join up, at the very beginning of the child’s 
religious education, the idea of God and that of Christ ; in this 
way we. affirm the divine character of Jesus. When we say to the 
child : ** God has given to us His Son (His child), Jesus ’’, by 
the term, child, we affirm the relation uniting Jesus to His Father. 
And by bringing out this relationship we help the child to develop 
a sense of Jesus as God. 

If the basis of a sense of God has been well and truly laid early 
on, then a certain sacredness attaches to the person of Jesus. 

On the other hand, when we tell the beautiful story of the 
Annunciation, the journey to Bethlehem, the Birth and the other 


parts of Our Lord’s life, it is the Man Jesus we are telling about. — | 


Immediately, the child realizes that the Infant Jesus was a real 
infant, because He needed to have a mother. 

This is how we should present to the child the wonderful story 
of his model, the Infant Jesus. The attention of the educator 
should always be paid to both sides of the truth : the very human 
reality of Jesus, and at the same time, His divine transcendance, 

We are likely to succeed in this if we take care of the externals 
when speaking of the birth and childhood of Christ. The serious 
tone of voice and the recollected manner with which we speak of 
Jesus will influence the infant much more than long explanations 
which in any case he cannot follow. In choosing pictures of Jesus 
one should be guided by the aim of fostering in the child a sense 
of the sacred. 


% 
* * 


— 
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Another question arises : must we show only the Infant Jesus ? 
It is noticeable that with infants one is tempted to speak only © 
of little Jesus ; and when one teaches them to pray, to tell them 
address their prayers only to little Jesus. Up to the age of eight 
and sometimes nine, at least in the family, every time one appeals 
to the religious sentiment of the child to make him behave well, 
one says for example : ‘‘ Think of little Jesus. He was obedient, 
He was a very good child! ”’ 

We can go further and say that we have noticed that children 
are told about little Jesus, not only when Jesus the child is meant, 
but when one is talking about Jesus in His public life and during 
His Passion. You hear things like this: ‘‘ Look at little Jesus 
when He was on the Cross. ”’ 

Why are we tempted to express ourselves in such a way, to 
persist in keeping to the more human and feeble aspect of the 
human person of Jesus (a thing which leads us away from the 
truth, since Jesus was not ‘ little ’? when He was on the Cross) ? 
The answer is easy: people usually think that when presented 
in this way Jesus is nearer to the child. 

Yet when you pause to reflect, a child is not attracted only by 
what is little. Has he not a secret desire to be big ? Doesn't he 
himself grow up ? And how proudly he says : * When I’m big... ”’ 
This is quite normal. God has made man to His image and put 
in his heart the desire to be ever greater. 

Precisely because of this innate desire of greatness in the child 
we will not speak only of the baby Jesus. We said above that 
when we speak of Jesus as Infant we are to do so in such an atmos- 
phere that Jesus as God does not diminish at all in the child's 
mind. 

We will not confine ourselves to the childhood of Jesus. We 
will then speak of Jesus because we are no longer dealing with 
the mystery of Christmas. When telling any story of the public 
life we will speak of the good Jesus or of the Lord Jesus. The 
child, intuitively sensitive to the form of speech senses the greatness 
implied in the term, Lord. Jesus who was presented as the gift 
of God the Father on his coming into the world will continue 
to be so presented all during the story of His life as man. We 
will not be afraid of letting the child discover that but for Jesus 
we would not know God, His Father and our Father, as we do have 
the joy of knowing Him. But for Him, we would not know about 
Heaven as well as we now do, as also about what we must do to 
get there ; it was for this that God gave us His Son. 
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Just as the gifts of God in the created world call for the child’s 
thanks, so the thought of Jesus having come to reveal to us the 
Father ought to give rise in the child’s heart to a prayer of thanks- 
giving. 

Still more, when considering the mystery of the Cross, about 
which the child learns on seeing the crucifix, we ought to insist 
on the love of the Father in giving us His Son. 

All who have had anything to do with very small children, 
have noticed how they are drawn to the Cross. An analysis of the 
explanation for this attraction would provide material for another 
article. What is true, is that in the presence of the Cross the child 
puts questions to himself. ‘* Why is Jesus suffering ? Why did 
He die on the Cross ?... ’? The answer we give must be an exact 
expression of the truth. The child’s question leads us to reveal to 
him one of the key-truths of the Christian religion. To present it 
in successive doses would not be giving the full truth. So we will 
answer : ‘* Jesus suffered on the Cross; He died and rose again 
(became alive again) because He loves us and to open heaven 
for us. ’’ Whether the answer be given in these words or others 
like them, does not matter much. The important thing is that 
death should not be separated from life (therein lies the whole 
of Christianity) and that suffering be not separated from joy ; 
the joy being there, made concrete in the word heaven, of which 
the child can have some notion that it is a place of joy. 

It may perhaps be objected that a child of five or six is incapable 
of understanding the full meaning of the answer we are suggesting 
here. Of course, the child cannot understand it fully ; can even an 
adult ? When we are dealing with mysteries, we are in unfathomable 
depths. But an answer like the above, spoken slowly by the adult, 
without any insistance, will be received by the child and will 
take root like a seed which will grow under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit ; by a personal interior working, which generally escapes 
our analysis, light will come to the mind. The child will gradually 
perceive the profound significance of this truth-bearing sentence. 

* sg * 

What conclusion can we draw from our brief outline ? ‘ Little 
Jesus *’ and ‘ Jesus our Saviour” are two aspects of Christ 
which are not incompatible. The transition from the one to the 
other can be made quite normally if the child has early on been 
given a sense of God. The important thing is that in both aspects 
the charity of Christ should be well brought out. 
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We say the transition can be normal because the Church herself 
in her liturgical life invites us to contemplate these two mysteries 
the one after the other. 

The child, in virtue of Baptism, has a right to live from infancy 
this life of the Church. It will be easy, after having aroused admira- 
tion for the Infant-God in the crib, to awaken gradually as the 
weeks pass those appropriate sentiments which we ourselves have 
at the approach of the Passion. Throughout the Passion of Jesus 
we will take care to let him already perceive the joy which will 
burst forth on Easter Sunday morning. 

Thus, growing up in contact with Jesus, the children becoming 
adolescents and then adults, will have learnt to know and love 
Jesus Christ. 
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Curriculum Construction 


and Christian Integration 
by Sister Mary JANET, S. C. 


Commission on American Citizenship, Washington, D.C., U.S. A,1 


1. Situation of Secondary Schools. 


Christian education aims to guide youth in spiritual, mental, 
and physical growth so that they may attain their own perfection 
and fill in society those places for which God has destined them. 
Implicit in this statement is recognition of obligation to keep 
the educative process close to the life around it, and the Church 
has ever accepted this responsibility. Thus the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore in urging the widespread establishment 
of parochial schools wrote : ‘* All these schools must be equipped 
to respond fully to the needs of the students and the demands 
of the times. ’? Society is formed of individuals; its problems 
and its needs are founded in human nature, and in that sense 
are as old as man himself. At the same time the problems assume 
new forms as modes of living are transformed by circumstances 
and necessitate new approaches and new emphases. 

The school is an essential educational agency in a complex 
society. Its curriculum accordingly must never lose touch with 
the age. In fulfilling its primary function of spreading the knowledge 
and love of eternal truth, it must constantly show how that truth 
applies to new problems. School curriculums in their beginnings 
naturally bear close relationship to immediate life needs which 


1 Mother Seton Sister of Charity of Cincinnati, Ohio. Many years of teaching 
experience in Catholic elementary and high schools. Principal of Cathedral High 
School, Denver, Colorado, prior to joining staff of the Commission on American 
Citizenship, at the Catholic University of America in 1945, as Secondary Schoo 
Curriculum Consultant. Author of Catholic Secondary Education. A National Survey ; 
General Education in the American Catholic Secondary School. Contributes to many 
periodicals. — Address : Commission on American Citizenship, Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington 17, D.C., U. S. A. (Editor’s note). 
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they are created to satisfy. With the passage of time, however, 
they tend to become formalized and remote from life. Particularly 
when tremendous forces cause swift and revolutionary change, 
schools and other social institutions are apt to lag behind. This 
has been the effect of modern scientific and technological advances 
which have far outstripped the adaptive powers of society. Those 
forces which have greatly augmented man’s material resources 
have simultaneously brought him to a social crisis. There has 
been no branch of life which has escaped the impact of this revo- 
lution. In an atmosphere of growing secularism, wars recur with 
ever greater frequency and there is widespread disregard for 
integrity and for the sacredness of human life. Etienne Gilson calls 
this era unique, not because it is characterized by more sin, but 
because it tends to reject the very idea of sin and of objective 
distinction between good and evil. 

Perceiving the great need for remedying social ills, Pope Pius XI 
on the occasion of the Golden Jubilee of the Catholic University 
of America urged this institution ‘‘ to evolve a constructive program 
of social action ’? which might exert strong influence in society. 
This was in October, 1938. The response of the American hierarchy 
was immediate. In November they instructed the Catholic University 
to begin building for all grade levels a program of social education 
integrated through the unchanging principles of Christian philoso- 
phy. To implement this challenging work the Commission on 
American Citizenship was set up as a department of the University. 
Thus came into existence a Commission which in subsequent 


» iene 


years has exerted a profound influence on Catholic education — 


in the United States of America. 
The first efforts of the Commission were directed toward elemen- 
tary education. At this level the most significant achievement 
was the building of a basic curriculum for the eight-year elementary 
school. Entitled Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living this 
work represented a new and skillful approach to curriculum building. 
Simultaneously basic readers for the eight grades were published 
and numerous other projects have been initiated and put into 
operation. ! 
In 1946 when the elementary work was well under way the 
Commission directed its attention to secondary education so 
that its program might continue through the twelve years of 
school life which are common to all boys and girls in the United 


1See Dr. Mary Synon;, The Three Rs and a Fourth, Lumen Vitae, VII (1952), 
PP- 99-106. 
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States. At the secondary level many difficulties arose corresponding 
to the issues which exist in general in secondary education. However, 
this phase of the Commission’s work is now exerting an influence 
on high schools throughout the country. A provocative bulletin, 
The Pen is Mightier than the Sword, issued as a monthly service 
to Catholic high school newspapers has established a direct contact 
between the Commission and many thousands of high school 
students. The secondary school basic curriculum is nearing comple- 
tion, and a number of * pilot ’’ schools throughout the country 
are using it and testing its workability. Through institutes and 
workshops hundreds of Catholic high school teachers and adminis- 
trators have been prepared for the use of the Commission program. 
It is timely, therefore, to explain the problems related to building 
a high school curriculum integrated through Religion, and the 
means which are being proposed as solutions. 

Secondary education in the American colonies began in the 
Latin Grammar Schools established for the preparation of future 
ministers. Like early elementary education, its character was 
essentially religious and continued as such during many centuries, 
even when academies and high schools replaced the grammar 
schools, and the aims and curriculum expanded to prepare boys 
and girls for every calling. 

Schools under Catholic auspices appeared quite early on the 
American scene, and particularly after 1890 the number of Catholic 
secondary schools increased rapidly. Religion was always included 
as a basic subject and remained even after the secularization 
of public education which began in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. The Catholic high school indeed has been accustomed 
to speak of Religion as the ‘‘ core ’’ of its program. Yet various 
factors have operated for more than half a century to hinder 
the effectiveness of Religion as a true ‘‘ core ’’, and only now are 
we finding ways of utilizing its unique powers of integration. 

To understand what happened it is necessary to recall that 
secondary education was originally intended as preparation for 
college. Early academies were often housed in the same buildings 
with colleges and shared the same faculties. But the late nineteenth 
century high schools were established independently. When 
graduates of the separate institutions wished to continue their 
education, colleges sought means of determining whether or not 
these students were adequately prepared for higher studies. There 
gradually came into existence a system of measuring the adequacy 
of high school work on a time basis and the awarding of a unit 
for a year’s work in any academic subject field, provided it was 
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studied five periods a week for a minimum length of time. Fifteen 
such units were fixed as one evidence of readiness for college. 
Gradually, the attainment of fifteen or sixteen units became the 
requirement for graduation from high school whether or not the 
student was going to college. By 1900 this unit system had been 
well established and it continues even to the present. It has influenc- 
ed the Religion program in two ways: I. departmentalization 
and specialization in teaching of subjects ; 2. rejection’ of credits 
for Religion. 


2. Departmentalization. 


In elementary schools it is customary for teachers to guide 
the work of a particular grade during the entire school day. This 
procedure prevailed in high schools through the first decade of 
the present century. However, as the number of subjects in the 
high school curriculum increased, it became common for teachers 
to specialize in particular fields and to arrange school programs 
in departments rather than on grade levels alone. Thus a high 
school teacher might spend the entire day in teaching a single 
subject to different grades or even in teaching one aspect of a 
subject, such as algebra to ninth grade pupils. Pupils at the same 
time were met by a different teacher at the end of every forty-five mi- 
nute period. As a result, the high school program became fragment- 
ized and the relations between subject fields were lost. Teachers 
were led to concentrate on skill in a subject field and at times to 
overlook important goals in terms of Christlike living which should 
have been sought in every field. Most disastrous of all was the 
fact that Religion became departmentalized like other subjects, 
and lost much of its power as the agent of integration for all subjects, 


3. Religion and Credit. 


Another factor tending to minimize the importance of Religion 
has been the attitude of state departments of education toward 
credit for this subject. While Catholic schools operate in the United 
States with enviable freedom and independence, they have consist- 
ently sought to conform to all requirements of states with reference 
to preparation of teachers and to subjects required for graduation. 
There are wide differences in standards in various parts of the — 
country. However, it is common for states to give little or no 
recognition to-credits for Religion. This has led to regrettable 
practices in the teaching of this important subject. Since time 
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_ requirement ceases to exist when no credit is given, the Religion 
_ period in some schools has been the shortest one in the day or 


Religion has been taught only two or three times a week in contrast 
to the five periods required for other subjects. Preparation of 


teachers of Religion has sometimes been inadequate since state 


departments do not apply to them the strict criteria which are 
used in other subject fields. Thus it may besaid that the commend- 
ableattempt to give the schools arespected position in the communi- 
ty has unintentionally weakened the influence of Religion. 
The most significant result of these practices has been the loss 
of completeness in the educational process. Changes in home 
and community life have enlarged the role of the school. Unless 
school programs are very carefully planned in relation to personal 
and social needs, the attainment of sixteen units gives no assurance 


that the school is making adequate contribution toward total 


personality development. The counting of units often leads to 


unbalanced, narrow, and specialized programs for individual 


students. It also relies too heavily on knowledge of subjects and 
too little on formation of character. Years ago Bishop Spalding, 
an eloquent spokesman for the Catholic ideal in education, wrote : 


«Man is born toact, and thought is valuable mainly as a guide to action... 
The education which forms character is indispensable ; that which trains 
the mind is desirable. The essential element in human life is conduct, and 
conduct springs from what we believe, what we love and cling to, vastly 


~ more than from what we know. The decadence of individuals and of society 


follows the lack of virtue, not the lack of knowledge. ” 


These words express perfectly the necessity of integration in 
education. They help to explain the present attempt at curriculum 
building which may restore Religion to its proper place and counter- 
act the effects of exaggerated departmentalization. To understand 
the purpose and method of the Commission on American Citizenship 
in undertaking this significant work it is necessary to examine 
in a tentative way the definition of integration and the implications 
for curriculum building. 


4. Meaning of Integration. 


Basically integration means the act or process of making whole 


. or entire. In an organism it implies that parts operate together 


as one and toward one end. An integrated curriculum, therefore, 
means one whose parts are arranged in relation to properly ordered 
ends and work harmoniously to attain them. It is directed toward 
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integration within the individual and toward integration of the 
individual with society. Ultimately, integration is to be achieved 
in the individual and is seen when all the powers of soul and body 
work in harmonious cooperation according to their essential hierarchy 
so that the intellect consistently seeks and finds truth; the will 
inspired by grace consistently acts in accord with the truth present- 
ed by the intellect; the emotions consistently submit to the 
control of the will. This striving for the integrated personality 
is in reality an attempt to overcome insofar as possible the effects 
of Original Sin. 

Education must also work for social integration. God created 
man with a social nature. Individuals compose society and by 
their conduct make it a good or bad society, a Christian or a non- 
Christian one. Education for social integration accordingly means 
creating in individuals an awareness of the nature of a Christian 
society, of the problems which beset it, and of their privileges 
and obligations in relation to it. This means simply bringing 
the individual to accept his responsibility as a member of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. 

The building of a curriculum which meets this ideal will depend 
fundamentally on two factors: 1. clear understanding of ends; 
and 2. selection and organization of educational experiences that 
will lead toward them. 


5. Ends of Education. 


Directing every aspect of the educational program toward 
its ultimate objective is the essential element in working for integra- 
tion. In this sense the ultimate objective becomes the primary 
agent of integration. The ultimate end of education must be to 
help youth fulfill the purpose of their existence which is to know, 
love, and serve God. That the implications of this purpose may 
be more clear with relation to curriculum building, the Commission 
on American Citizenship expresses it as Christian Social Living, 
man’s surest expression of love and service through Christlike 
living with his fellowmen. The profundity of this simple phrase 
becomes clear when its significance is analyzed. One who truly 
practices Christian social living understands and acts always in a 
spirit of reverence for God and creatures. He recognizes, appreciates, — 
and responds to Christian values. He performs in a vocational 
spirit the corporal and spiritual works of mercy, recognizing 
the essential unity of all men and their obligations to share in 


justice and charity their spiritual, intellectual, and material 
gifts. 
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In attaining these ends many intermediate steps will be necessary. 
_ The Christian will need to understand Christian culture, to acquire 
the skills of communication and computation ; to think and to 
solve varied life problems. These achievements are to be valued 
however, not as ends in themselves but as goals to be passed in 
progressing toward full Christian living. To illustrate : the language 
arts will be necessary equipment for relationships with others, 
for Catholic action, for instructing the ignorant, for leadership 
in a labor union. A specific aim such as ability to enunciate distinct- 
ly or to balance a budget may have deep significance for the 
fulfillment of Christian responsibilities. 

In planning the integrated program, Commission workers have 
made a complete analysis of the ends of education considering 
them in a hierarchy of values. They are based on a study of the 
nature, destiny, and needs of pupils, and the needs and resources 
of society. The pupil is studied to discover ‘ what he must be 
and what he must do here below in order to attain the sublime 
end for which he was created .”? He is viewed in his relationships 
to God and the Church, his fellowmen, nature, and himself. Society 
is studied to disclose its strength and its weaknesses. It is viewed 
through the various social groups in which men pass their lives : 
in homes, in parishes, in the community, as worshipers, as citizens, 
as producers and consumers, as workers and employers, as office 
holders and voters. It is viewed in the past and in the present. 


6. Organizing the Curriculum. 


Since secondary education is offered to all youth, it should conti- 
nue the work of elementary schools in the transmission of a heritage 
of understandings, attitudes, and habits needed by all people 
for Christian living regardless of social status or occupation. This 
calls for a basic program of a general rather than of a specialized 
nature. However, the adolescent is in a transitional period, and 
if properly guided will accept in a vocational spirit his God-given 
mission. During high school years, therefore, he needs to explore 
his capacities and to initiate their development. 

In overall structure accordingly the curriculum consists of two 
parts: General Education or the Christian Foundation to equip 
students for their common citizenship in both present and future, 
and Specialized Education to insure the use of all God’s gifts to 
individuals. Both parts are planned with the aims of Christian 


social living continually in view. 
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This means first of all that subject content and activities of 
all kinds must be selected in a thoroughly Christian way. It is 
not necessary to follow content and method adopted from the 
point of view of a purely secular culture. A good school may devote 
adequate attention to the development of responsible citizens 
and meet all requirements of state agencies and still make many 
changes in prevailing content and method. It is customary today 
for examining boards to judge a school in relation to its stated 
philosophy and objectives. Accordingly, a school which emphasizes 
religious values in its objectives is expected to give such values 
great emphasis in every part of the curriculum. 

In addition to choice of content and method there are many 
aspects of structural organization which are designed to promote 
integration. As a constant guide, a pattern of living is outlined 
which would prevail in home and school, in parish and civic commu- 
nities, at work and at recreation, if basic relationships to God and 
the Church, to fellowmen, to nature, and to self were perfectly met. 
Then learning experiences are organized so that they may constant- 
ly lead to this ideal of Christlike living. 

First, attention is directed toward the Christian Foundation 
or Common Learnings program. Drawing upon all parts of the 
Christian heritage, it is planned in relation to pressing problems 
in today’s society and provides for the attainment of knowledge 
and understandings, attitudes and appreciations, habits and 
skills. While seeking commonly needed outcomes such as the 
ability to think and to communicate thought, it is sufficiently 
flexible to allow for individual differences, recognizing that common 
outcomes will not be attained in the same degree by all. The 
Foundation places great reliance on Religion, language arts, 
particularly the native language, social studies, art and the crafts, 
music, mathematics, science, and physical education. These 
learning experiences will occupy the major part of the high school 
program. 

Recognizing God’s design in creating individuals with different 
talents and insuring total personality development, the curriculum 
strives to prepare Christians for every walk of life. Accordingly, 
it includes in addition to the Foundation specialized opportunities 
in languages, mathematics, science, and the fine and practical 
arts. Ancient languages are recognized as basic in Western culture. 
Stress is also placed on modern languages as necessary for under- 
standing among peoples and nations. An attempt is made to widen ~ 
cultural understandings by directing adequate attention toward 
the Near East and the Far East. 
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To effect unity in aim at every point, careful attention has 
been given to strengthening relationships between the different 
years of high school and between subject fields. The first is accom- 
plished by observing the rules of continuity and sequence, or 
what is often called vertical integration. These refer to the recur- 
rence of major curriculum elements, with a deepening of the 
considerations in successive years. -Thus the first grade partici- 
pation in the Dialogue Mass may be an occasional Amen or et cum 
spiritu tuo accompanied by simple understandings and an attitude 
of reverence. In high school there should be facility in all the 
responses of the Dialogue Mass, ease in the sung Mass, and regular 
reception of Holy Communion as the return gift in the sacrifice. 
The understandings, attitudes, and habits which have been stressed 
in elementary Guiding Growth receive continuing emphasis through- 
out the secondary program. 

Integration demands also that there be established between 
subjects those relationships which are commonly called horizontal. 
Special emphasis has been given to such arrangement in outlining 
the four-year program of Religion, social studies, and English. 
Horizontal integration is obtained sometimes through correlation 
of subjects but it is more significantly obtained through the unit 
method which enables students to apply abilities gained in many 
fields to the solution of a whole problem. One such experience 
may involve recognition of the problem, exploring, experimenting, 
evaluating, drawing conclusions. It may use reading, writing, 
thinking, observation, listening, excursions, Religion, and art. 
Understandings, attitudes, and habits thus come to be learned 
not as isolated achievements to be used in one class or with one 
teacher, but as part of one’s equipment for daily Christian living. 

Relationships may be strengthened by cooperative attempts 
on the part of faculties to meet psychological needs in particular 
years of high school. Careful study has proved that adolescents 
need to find acceptance and security, to establish valid independ- 
ence, and to choose values which form their philosophy of life. 
Commonly needed outcomes which are emphasized through the 
years in all parts of the school program become like threads of 
integration. Valuable in this capacity in addition to psychological 
principles will be the Christian social principles, emphasizing 
all aspects of a pupil's relationship with God and neighbor. 

It should be apparent that the type of curriculum integration 
which has been described can be secured only when all educational 
agents work in harmony. This means first of all that teachers 
must plan their courses and their activities cooperatively. It 
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means also that there must be close relationship between the 
school and the parents so that there is no divergence in aim 
or spirit. It means that the pupil himself must understand the goals 
and apply himself actively toward realizing them. 

Finally, neither teachers nor parents may hope to be effective 
agents of integration unless they themselves are models of Christian 
living. More important than the mechanical excellence of the 
curriculum plan will be the providing of an atmosphere in which 
Christian living may exercise and flourish. 

The aim of the total program of Guiding Growth recalls the 
words of Pope Pius XI in establishing the new feast of Christ 
the King. Describing the scope of Christ’s rule over man he said 
that He must reign in the mind of men, and man with perfect 
submission should assent firmly and constantly to revealed truth 
and all the doctrines of Christ ; that He must reign in the will 
which should obey divine laws and precepts ; that He must reign 
in the soul which denying its natural appetites should love God 
above all things and adhere to Him alone; and that He must 
reign in the body and in its members who as instruments or ** arms 
of justice unto God!”’ as St. Paul said, should serve for the interior 
holiness of souls. 

If all these things be thoroughly ‘‘ laid open’? and proposed 
for the consideration and practice of our pupils, ‘‘ they will be 
more easily led to the most perfect things ’’. 
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Attendance at Weekday Mass 


in Our Catholic Institutions 
by H. M. OGER, OPP: 


Dominican Monastery, Liége, Belgium * 


The retreat-giver going from one college to another often hears 
the grievances of pupils on the subject of compulsory weekday 
Mass attendance. Whether he likes it or not, he is called upon 
to form some opinion on the question. 

The writer having noted various attempted solutions, which 
he has come across, finds that he has the beginnings of an enquiry 
which embraces a score of Catholic institutions in Brussels and in 
the French speaking part of Belgium. He thinks he may render a 
service to some readers of Lumen Vitae in communicating the 
results. 

The enquirer must remain objective. He limits himself to collating 
experiences and deducing present tendencies. If to conclude, 
he recalls certain principles, it is only because theology has something 
to say in the matter ; and if he appeals to psychology and pedagogy, 
it isonly because the pupil’s point of view must not be lost sight of. 


I. PRACTICE 


The question of Mass attendance during the week in our Catholic 
institutions is a present problem, and we would say that each 


1 Father OGER is the Sub-Prior of the Dominican Monastery at Liége. Born roth. 
May, 1907. Candidate in natural sciences preparatory to medecine (Facultés N.-D. 
de la Paix, Namur, and Université of Liége). Entered the Dominican Order in 1929. 
Successively Vice-Regent of Albertinum at Fribourg (Switzerland). Master of 
Novices and Prior of La Sarte (Huy). — Publications ; La Crise de l’dge adulte ; Les 
Américains chez eux ; Scoutisme et Guidisme ; La loi Scoute... Contributes to the 
review Evangéliser. — Address : Couvent des Dominicains, 38, Quai Mativa, Liége, 
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year it must be reconsidered by those in charge, since the answer 
depends on the circumstances of the time, place and personnel, 
and is conditioned by the mentality of the pupils and the atmosphere 
of the establishment. These circumstances can all vary from year 
to year. One who has found a solution cannot say that this will 
hold good in two years time. So does life keep us fresh. 

If we impose on young people an obligation which the Church 
does not require of her faithful, it supposes that at least we can 
interest them in it, and that we make use of their own dynamism 
as far as we humanly can. 

Before the war the daily obligation of Mass for all pupils seemed 
an unassailable principle. It was not even discussed. 

Educators noticed the passivity of the congregation, but the 
custom was law. We have memories of those college Masses at 
which a good number of pupils prepared their lessons during the 
Holy Sacrifice. When some declared at the end of their studies : 
‘* I have been to Mass for the rest of my life ’’, it was not an empty 
brag, but a decision which they kept for several years, sometimes 
up to their marriage. 

Others on the contrary recognize that they would not have 
remained loyal to the week-day Mass, if they had not contracted 
the habit during their time of studies. 

It remains a fact that the lack of interest of a great number 
of pupils, together with the revaluation of the Mass as a result 
of the liturgical movement, have forced educators to make the 
attendance more alive and to try to obtain the voluntary adhesion 
of the young, sometimes suppressing the obligation. 


Let us see how the problem has been solved in various categories 
of schools. 


1G Ae wR Bn 


1. Day Schools. 


It was for day-school boys that the principle of obligation 
of daily Mass was first relaxed. 

Some colleges have kept obligatory Mass for all during the 
first three years of humanities, then give full liberty to the pupils, 
whilst of course encouraging them to assist. 


One college which had adopted this solution found a considerable falling 
off in the fourth year, a definite recovery in the fifth, and almost full attend- 
ance in the final year. The college saw this advantage in the experiment : 
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the crisis of religious independence was resolved during the school years. 
Such a result in the final year supposes a great effort on the part of the 
masters, and such a success would not be obtained everywhere with pupils. 


Other colleges do not give their boys absolute freedom during 
their last three years of humanities. They impose the obligation 
on two days of the week e.g. Tuesday and Thursday, but on those 
days three Masses are celebrated at 7, 7.30, and 8 o’clock for 
their convenience. On the other days the boys can assist at a 
Mass for the class which in reality groups two classes. In these 
class Masses, said by the master, the boys have their part to play. 
They give commentaries, dialogue or sing. They themselves invite 
their friends to come, and the congregation, it has been noticed, 
varies in number according to the religious personality of the 
master. 


In one of these colleges, it has been decided never to take any disciplinary 
action for any absence. The boys are allowed the liberty to attend Mass in 
their own parish — they are even urged to act as servers, but in this case 
they get an indication of their presence on a special card. The Director of 
the college would like to do away even with the two obligatory days. The 
question in his mind is for the most part one of getting-up in the morning. 
He would like to see all his pupils come to the college at the same time and 
to leave them the choice between Mass and study. 

In another college the class Mass, which is obligatory on two days of the 
week, is not celebrated before schools, but at the same time at which lessons 
start for the other classes. 

A city college which at first left the option of attendance to the three 
upper classes except on two days, has recently restricted this liberty to the 
final year. This measure has been taken partly through the demand of the 
parents and for reasons of control. In this college, also, the Masses are organ- 
ized by classes in different chapels and celebrated by the form master. 

Here we see for the first time the intervention of parents in a college. 
Their advice was asked on the Mass attendance of their children, and on 
agreement they were asked themselves to see to the carrying out of the 
arrangement. I need not repeat to educators that the pupils’ attendance and 
their attitude during Mass are strongly marked by the spirit of faith of their 
families. 


Some colleges, still observe the obligatory Mass for all boys 
in all forms, except for those who serve Mass in their own parish 
or for those who live too far away. The latter must always go 
straight to the chapel on arrival at the college. 


In many cases, it would seem, the boys are still grouped in one chapel. 
This solution is not considered to be ideal and attempts are being made to 
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organize class Masses. ‘‘ That is the best arrangement ’’ a headmaster 
tells us, but it is not easy to realize. 

One institution, run by Religious, whose rule still imposes obligatory 
Mass even for the older students in professional courses, has attempted as 
far as possible to curtail the length of the ceremony, so as not to make the 
obligation too irksome. The pupils enter at the same time as the priest, 
and group round the altar placed in the middle of the chapel. Readings in 
the vernacular maintain the interest of the congregation. 

By reason of certain circumstances it is sometimes impossible to allow 
all the boys to be present at Mass. This is the case in a rural college to which 
the majority of pupils come in the morning by tram and bus often at the 
last minute. In this college Mass is obligatory for all one day in the week, 
Friday, but it is then sung by all with a choir leading. The time-table has 
had to be slightly staggered. Mass is said at 8.30 and a study period at 11.30 
has dropped out rather than a class. 


2. Boarders. 


The custom of daily attendance at Mass by all boarders appears 
to be the rule in most colleges, and often they are gathered together 
in one chapel in great numbers. 

One big college which has not modified its tradition in this 
matter, has at least brought in one interesting innovation. The 
pupils coming into chapel do not fill up the benches one by one, 
but go wherever they please. This arrangement besides allowing 
a certain feeling of freedom, permits them to go to confession 
without drawing too much attention and also to Communion 
according to their dispositions. 

Elsewhere in the review we have read the interesting account 
of the Headmaster of the Cardinal Mercier college.1 The disposition 
of this boarding school allows the pupils to be grouped in small 
communities which have Mass said each day by their chaplain. 
If Mass is obligatory for the youngsters, it is frequently free for 
the older boys. The latter, nevertheless, get up at the same hour 
as their comrades. They then choose between Mass, study, or 
correspondence. But they are not allowed to ease their conscience 
so easily. They must personally ask permission of their master. 
This permission has to be renewed each month. In these interviews 
the pupil also gives an account of his use of his liberty during 
the vacation. This system is unquestionably very formative. 

Another boarding college run on scout lines has solved the 
problem in much the same way. 


? Louis EvELy, Atiendance at Mass, Lumen Vitae, VII (1952), pp. 63-8. 
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The boys, living in separate buildings, are organized in six troops and each 
day of the week, Mass is said specially for one troop by the college chaplain. 
The boys assist on that day at the Mass of their troop. The house-master 
is present and directs the group (prayers, actions, hymns). The troop has its 
camp fire each week, and this takes place the night before the troop’s Mass 
to prepare them for the morning’s Mass. 

The boys are asked not to restrict themselves to this one Mass, but they 
are left free todecide for themselves their participation — three or five times 
a week for example. This point is part of their code. 

As at Braine-l’Alleud, the Chaplain tries by his courses and his personal 
influence to interest the pupils in the Mass and to encourage them to assist 
as often as possible. 

As often as the occasion offers, Mass is celebrated for particular intentions, 
for the missions (once a month), for deceased relatives, etc. 

In the same way, the First Friday, all the feasts of the Church, and those 
of the best known Saints are celebrated. 

One of the most interesting experiments has been tried in a college of 
Walloon Brabant which has some hundred boarders. The group of boys 
from ten to twelve years old is about a score. A chapel has been specially 
designed for them with an altar in the centre around which they gather. 
Two of them serve the Mass each day in turn in cassock and surplice. The 
commentary has been prepared the night before after prayers by the religion 
master. He directs the children’s participation, and gets them to sing short 
pieces of music adapted to the different parts of the Mass. 

But it is the part of the older pupils which appears to us to be the most 
successful. This section comprises 80 boys from the first to the sixth form. 
A small group of 4 or 5 boys, acolytes chosen from different classes, is respon- 
sible for the commentaries. This group meets on Monday night with the 
master who during that week is present at the pupils’ Mass and at their 
night prayers, and they draw up intentions for each day of the week. One 
boy chosen from the mass of pupils by this group recites the morning prayers, 
then announces and explains the chosen intention, 

To avoid monotony the mode of participation is modified almost daily. 
This gives roughly the following scheme for the week : 

Monday. No commentary. The majority of the boys do not arrive at 
school in time for Mass. 

Tuesday. Dialogue Mass in vernacular. One boy reads the prayers and 
the epistle, another the gospel. At the end a hymn to Our Lady. 

Wednesday. Mass commentary by one or two boys. Applications to school 
life. Sometimes a hymn during the Mass. 

Thursday. Dialogue Mass in Latin. 

Friday. Mass sung by the whole school with the day boys taking part. 
One of the latter gives a short commentary on the epistle and gospel. 

Saturday. Mass is commented by the boys again and several vernacular 
hymns are sung from time to time. 

Once a month Mass is celebrated, facing the boys, on an altar in the middle 
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of the chapel. This moving about of the furniture, altar and chairs, is not 
only a change of setting, it also has the effect of freshening the pupils’ 
interest in the Holy Sacrifice. On that day the masters mix freely among the 
boys. In addition, at the beginning of the year during the retreat a dry Mass 
is explained on this central altar to initiate the new-comers. 

The experiment here described is recent, but it has so interested the boys 
that the problem of leaving the boys free has not yet arisen in this college. 

The commentaries on the Mass given by the students themselves have 
an air of truth and suitability which a teacher’s words would not achieve. 
Let us notice finally that the boys themselves have asked to have from time 
to time a Mass in silence to have better recollection. 


HIinGiIRES 


The active participation of girls in the Mass is much more 
difficult to realize than that of boys for the good reason that most 
religious communities can with difficulty get Mass said every 
day in their convents. This Mass is at the same time that of the 
community. This does not simplify matters. As it is said fairly 
early, there can be no question of getting day-children to come. 
The result is that in day-schools, less is asked of girls than boys, 
though girls are naturally more religious. 


1. Day Schools. 


For lack of a sufficiently large chapel, or for other reasons given 
above, some pupils never assist at Mass in their school. The nuns 
exhort them in every way to go to Mass in their parishes. When the 
families are not deeply Christian, the proportion of attendances 
rarely exceeds 5 in every 30. 

Many schools, however, have a chapel and one or more Masses 
are celebrated each week for day pupils. One big Brussels school 
demands compulsory attendance three days in the week. Others, 
not able to obtain a second Mass often, restrict the obligation to 
the greater feast days. On the first Fridays of the month the school 
Mass is put later to facilitate the attendance of the day-pupils 
who wish to come. 

Mass being said under these conditions, it is often difficult to 
organize an active participation. In one city school where the 
liturgy is particularly cared for, the externs are expected to attend 
once in the week ; but they are invited to assist on the other days 
at the Mass for the boarders which is a sung or dialogue Mass. 
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The Youth Movements (Guides and J. E. C.) try to supply the 
need, and organize a weekly Mass for their members. 

When the school is parochial, one or two nuns assist at the 
parish Mass behind the children’s benches, but in these cases 
there is seldom any directed participation by the children. 


Sometimes however, one week-day is reserved for the school children. 
Here is an example of a primary school in Brussels. The children hear Mass 
every Friday in the parish Church. A nun accompanies them and during 
Mass draws their attention in a few words to the actions of the priest, then 
she makes them say or sing simple texts corresponding to the different parts 
of the Mass, and as near as possible to the liturgical text. The Kyrie, Sanctus 
and Agnus Dei are translated literally. At the Offertory, before and after 
the Consecration, the texts are taken from the prayer-book of the ‘* Ames 
Vaillantes ’’ (Editions de Fleurus). The hymns before and after the Com- 
munion and after the Mass are taken from Abbé Godin’s missal. They vary 
according to the liturgical year. The children grea tly appreciate their share in 
the Mass, but from 11 to 12 the nuns notice a distate and the children tell 
them that they prefer to pray in silence. 

Another kind of participation has been tried with the same primary 
school children. It was a Success from the point of view of the behaviour and 
recollection of the children. The object was primarily to get the children to 
be active so as to keep their interest, and to make them follow closely the 
actions of the priest. The children answer the priest (The simple responses. 
Nothing long since they are very young). These texts have been taught and 
explained in class. A missal allows them to follow the prayers, and thanks 
to the responses they make, they are able more easily to follow in their missal 
without needing help. In addition they change their positions. They stand, 
sit, kneel like enclosed nuns at a sung Mass. To vary, a short hymn is now 
and again introduced which does not interfere with the dialogue Mass and 
is in keeping with the part of the Mass. 

In this same school the bigger girls are invited but not obliged to come to 
the weekly Mass. A good number do attend since an effort has been made in 
the religion classes to give them an appreciation of the importance of the 
Mass. This Mass is simply dialogued with the priest, and the bigger girls 
follow recollectedly. They like nothing better than to be able to join in the res- 
ponses. 

One teacher has remarked on the importance of the aesthetic element 
for girls. They are more sensitive to the beauty of a hymn, a prayer, a litur- 
gical vestment. * 


1 This teacher who is particularly interested in the working class environment 
would like young workers to be able to assist at noon and in the evening at Masses 
said near their work and with an opportunity for them to go to confession and Com- 
munion. Mass attendance in the morning is impossible for the greater number of 
young working girls. Let us hope that the Church will soon grant this request. 
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2. Boarders. 


The girls’ boarding schools will be found to be less advanced 
in this field than the boys ’. The reason is that the authorities 
have not the same liberty for innovations as have the teachers 
who are priests. But it is desirable that the chaplain of these 
educational establishments should help the religious to break 
the routine if it is needed. 

Some efforts at change have been attempted along the same 
lines as those spoken of in the day-schools. We will cite the example 
of the Sainte-Marie colleges which were discussed a few years 
ago in this review by Madeleine Daniélou. * 


‘* The Masses at which each division assists once or twice a week are organ- 
ized according to the age of the children. We believe our experience shows 
that dialogue Masses quickly become mechanical. For the youngest they 
are helped to follow the Holy Sacrifice closely by short reminders or the 
reading in French of some fragments of the office, not always the same : 
Kyrie, Gloria, Agnus Dei, prayers before Communion. The older children 
follow in their prayer books. A French hymn which has been explained before- 
hand, and of which the words and music have been chosen carefully with 
a view to inspiring prayer, is sung with devotion. Sometimes it is one of the 
appropriate liturgical hymns. After communion a short meditation or a 
beautiful prayer, often taken from the Imitation, is read aloud. ”’ 


We will not dilate further on the girls’ schools, since we now 
have sufficient evidence. We will end this section by an enquiry 
into the frequency demanded. 


Many girls’ boarding schools still require daily attendance except for the 
very young. These latter only come to Church one or twice a week and for 
big Feasts. 

Some schools impose an attendance four or five times a week. In one 
school in Brussels the pupils are exempted from Mass one day in the week 
and their rising time is accordingly put back. The question of health comes 
in here and it merits to be taken into consideration in boarding schools where 
there is only one daily Mass and that at an early hour by reason of the occu- 
pations of the nuns, 

In this same school at the request of the parents and generally on presen- 
tation of a medical certificate a certain number of girls are dispensed several 
times in the week. Any pupil feeling unusually tired need only ask for the 
same exemption and it is accorded. We approve of this latitude for children 
in their growing years. 


* Madeleine Dantéxou, Les Colléges Sainte-Marie, Lumen Vitae, I (1946), p. 41 8s. 
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In spite of this remark, the experience of the nuns corroborates the obser- 
vation of the headmaster quoted above. They are convinced that the problem 
of daily Mass is conditioned by the morning rising. If all their pupils were 
obliged to rise at the same time, and if during Mass-time those exempted 
did not gain any advantage in the matter of their study or their lessons, 
no one would miss Mass. 

In another boarding convent, where by reason of small numbers the pupils 
form a very united community, Mass is not obligatory but the majority 
are present daily. 

One school which has only older students (17-18 years old) imposes no 
obligation. Those pupils, who want to assist at the Sisters’ Mass must 
be called earlier than their companions, yet a third hear Mass daily. We must 
add that these are pupils from fairly good homes. The religious have office 
in choir which gives a religious atmosphere to the house, and it is they who 
see to the spiritual formation of the boarders. 

In contrast, in a school where the mentality of the teachers is rather 
narrow, the older pupils of the same age are obliged to assist at Mass daily, 
but nothing is done to interest them in the Mass. The older girls find themselves 
at the back of a chapel packed with elementary and secondary children 
and pupil-teachers. Instead of following Mass most of them discuss the films 
they have seen or exchange missals to admire the holy picture inside them ! 


To end let us cite the initiative of a small town training college. 
During May and on other occasions a class accompanied by a 


- nun go and assist at Mass at a shrine of pilgrimage dedicated to 


Our Lady situated not far from the school. The Mass is sung 
by religious, but the older pupils assist in silence and the recollec- 
tion is remarkable. The mere change of chapel and the outing 
sufficed to renew interest. 


IV. TENDENCIES 


If we must draw up, from this rather sketchy enquiry, the actual 
tendencies in this question of Mass attendance, we might enumerate 
them thus: 

1. — Teachers no longer content themselves with a passive 
or negative assistance at Mass. A big effort has been made to 
give youth an understanding of the Mass and to give them an 
active part in it. 

2. — In many cases there is a tendency to suppress in part the 


obligation of daily Mass for the older pupils, as they near the end 
of their studies, but one tries to educate their liberty and to make 


them face up to their responsibility. 
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3. — Whenever attendance is optional, the authorities make 
an effort to make their participation more real, and to gain the 
pupils’ willing cooperation in every way. 


4. — Though they willingly respond to every kind of active 
participation, the young children ask to be able to pray in silence 
some days during the whole of the Mass. In this case a personal 
prayer is achieved and this is heartening. 


5. — The solution, giving the best results is that of class Masses, 
or at least Masses with a smaller group at least less than a hundred 
i, €. 25 or 50.1 


6. — If the question of obligation passes into the background 
when their participation is organized and willing, the question 
of obligation or freedom is solved and gives place to one of how 
best to win their willing cooperation. This is a question of tact, 
patience... morning rising. 


7. — A movement is forming against any sanctions of a discipli- 
nary kind for failing to attend the daily Mass. 


8. — In some cases an appeal has been made to the homes to 
come to an agreement on the frequency of the attendance of the 
pupils. This move, if made with discretion, might help the parents . 
to have a livelier consciousness of their responsibilities towards 
their children and towards themselves since the fervour of their 
children is a function of their own. 


V. PRINCIPLES 


To sum up let us recall the principles which should guide 
educators in the solution of the problem. 


1. — The Religious Education of the Young should have reference 
to the Present and to the Future. — As far as possible it should 
give them a true devotion during their adolescence, habits of 
piety, and an increase of the life of grace by the frequentation 
of the sacraments. But it must also look to the future. It is a 
question of forming the Christians of tomorrow. What is the 


* Here there is a question of atmosphere. It is more difficult to create a good tone 
in too big a group or of too varied age. The same is true of retreats, and fortunately 


for preachers, they are no longer asked to address a whole school or college. The 
group retreat has won the day. 
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use of making the pupils do what is meaningless ? We have far 
too many routine Christians already. 


2. — Youth is the Age of Independence. — Young people very 
soon prepare for emancipation. They like to act on their own 
and they must be encouraged. One key to success in education 
is the art of presenting to them what they ask. For them the 
feeling of freedom is quite as important as freedom itself, and in 
this domain they are often contented with the illusion without 
being deceived by it. 


3. — Young people’s wills must be helped and educated. — Much 
as it is desirable to appeal to their own initiative, it would be a 
mistake to leave them to themselves. Their will is not yet formed 
and their natural weakness needs to be supported. (This principle 
can also be applied to vocation). 


4. — Active methods, in the religious domain as in others, calls 
for a greater devotion on the part of educators. — In the question 
of Mass these methods even demand sacrifices in the matter of 
rooms, and staff, but what is the use of building up a voluntary 
teaching which is so expensive if we stop before the final goal, 
which is to introduce our children to the Christian mystery ? 
It is essentially linked through Christ with the Redemption 
which the Mass commemorates. 


5. — Religious Education demands great discretion under pain 
of failure. — Many religious educators through an unenlightened 
zeal, or deceived by the fact that it is a question of the highest 
human activity, are inclined to impose too much on the children. 
They multiply or lengthen out uselessly exercises of piety. This 
system leads very quickly to satiety against which the young 
react by passivity. This is serious at their age and disquieting 
for the future of the Church. Besides, this system is not educative. 
It misses its object which is the spiritual formation of the soul, 
An adult admitted to us recently, speaking of his childhood : 
«¢ We were made to recite prayers. We were never told what 
prayer was. ”’ 


6. — Religious educators ought to take account of the diversity 
of grace. — All souls are not called to the same degree of grace, 
and there can be no question of wanting the same degree of piety 
for all. The more fervent must be given the possibility of doing 
more without ever straining the others. 

To act otherwise would be to increase the number of passive 
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Christians, who have not yet understood their responsibility in 
the Church. 


7. — The domain of prayer is more delicate than any other. — 

a) Prayer is essentially a free activity (motus ab intrinseco), 
a personal adhesion of the creature to the Creator, of the child 
of God to his Father. There is prayer when there is an interior act. * 

b) Prayer presupposes a favourable atmosphere (silence and 
recollection). 

c) Prayer demands a preparation of the soul. It engages the 
entire being. 

d) Finally, prayer needs not to be prolonged uselessly. ‘* It 
is desirable that prayer last as long as it is useful for maintaining 
the fervour of the desire, ’’ says St. Thomas Aquinas. When ‘* it 
goes beyond this measure to the point of not being able to be 
prolonged without distaste, it must not be further stretched. *’? 

This principle is particularly applicable in the case of thanksgiving. 
Perhaps certain mistresses do not observe the mean here. We 
do not say that thanksgiving ought to be suppressed. It is desirable 
that every one should prolong it according to their dispositions, 
but this ideal will doubtlessly be rarely realizable. 


8. — The greater the congregation, the harder it is to achieve an 
atmosphere of prayer. — The chances of distractions increase 
with numbers. In the case of the Mass, if a large number of pupils 
are daily brought together, it is urgent to organize their participa- 
tion to avoid the degrading of the Holy Sacrifice. 


1 Let us quote two texts of St. Th. Aquinas : ** Religio habet quidem interiores 
actus quasi principales et per se ad religionem pertinentes ; exteriores vero actus 
quasi secundarios et ad interiores actus ordinatos ’’ (S. Th., I8-II#, q. 81, a. 7). — 
‘* .,.in omnibus actibus latriae, id quod est exterius refertur ad id quod est interius, 
sicut ad principalius, ideo ipsa exterior adoratio fit propter interiorem ’’ (S. Th., I?- 
T[se, q. 84, a. 2). 

* «* Unde et conveniens est ut oratio tantum duret quantum est utile ad exci- 
tandum interioris desiderii fervorem. Cum vero hanc mensuram excedit, ita quod — 
sine taedio durare non possit, non est ulterius oratio protendenda ”’ (S. Th. I3-I1@e, 
q. 83, a. 14). 
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Religious Education 
in an English Public School 


I. ATMOSPHERE AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Forgive me for wishing to remain anonymous. In such matters 
as this it is wise, because we are here discussing the relative merits 
of forms of Catholic education. I personally believe in the one 
we give at our particular school. It might seem, if I were to give 
its name, that I was boasting or trying to thrust this establishment 
down your throats. That would be a pity, because I am sure there 
are other ways of doing the same thing, namely leading youth 
to the following of Christ wherever they may be in after life, other 
methods which derive from other traditions. We must not imagine 
that there is only one method ; different temperaments, different 
traditions, different conditions require and lead to different methods. 

The great heresy of the moment in education is to suppose 
that religion is taught exclusively in the classes of religious instruc- 
tion. Those classes are of minor importance. It is even said that 
atmosphere is ‘‘ bunk ’” — to usean expressive Americanism — 
is of no significance; that anyone who uses the word is hiding 
behind a facade of ignorance or indolence. This is the aggressive 
form of the same ‘heresy ’, claiming as it does that religion is 
taught only in the classes devoted to religious instruction. Religion 
is not knowledge ; it requires knowledge but is not synonymous 
with it. Any number of first class communists have passed through 
our schools the world over and know all about the Christian religion. 
Religion is the whole man. We are aiming at leading boys and 
girls to become adult followers of Christ. Conviction is needed, 
love, determination to do Christ’s will. In other words, besides 
the intellect to be trained, there is the will to be roused. That 
is where atmosphere comes in. A subtle thing, expressed in that 
one word, but not a vague thing ; a thing made up of many parts, 
all requiring great understanding and trust on the part of the 
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teachers, and especially of the headmaster. So we begin by giving 
an outline of the boy’s daily life at school as it occurs in this 
school X. 


The Preparatory aged boy (8-12) goes to Holy Mass most mornings of 
the week but arrives at the Offertory. He has a special prayer book with 
child-equivalents for the prayers of the Mass, giving him in child language 
the fundamental ideas of the Mass. On Sundays he does not attempt to 
sing the words of the Common, Kyrie, etc. but sings gay and suitable 
hymns — as far from sloppiness as possible (this last will be explained later). 
Of course they have their own chapel and their own special sermons. They 
also make a little retreat once a year. But they are not expected to keep 
silence all the time. Their night prayers are specially written to suit their age. 

The Junior school (12-14 years of age) attend the whole of Mass most days 

of the week. They have their own chapel. Of course Holy Communion is 
encouraged but not over-stressed. They have the opportunity of going to 
Confession once a week and any other time for the asking. 
_ The Upper school (13/14-18) is the most important period and requires 
the most careful handling. Boys go to Mass every day of the week, except 
once a week when there is a long sleep. The older boys may go to an early 
Mass, and many like to serve a private Mass. It is unwise to herd older boys. 
Half the school have smaller chapels of their own where they assist at Mass. 
‘In many cases the Mass is a dialogue Mass, but not always, to avoid monot- 
ony. On Sundays the boys also assist at a High Mass. They sing alternately 
with the choir the Kyrie, Gloria, Creed, Sanctus, Benedictus, Agnus Dei. 
There is a sermon during this Mass. Afterwards they sing God save the Queen 
to link true patriotism with their religion. 

It must be noticed that none of this is optional. All boys attend these 
services. They also assist at Vespers and Benediction on the Sunday evening. 
The smaller boys, the bottom form of the Upper school and the Junior House 
and the Preparatory school ages, have much shorter evening services, suit- 
able to their age. 

It may well be asked : Why no option ? Would it not be better to allow 
the boys to be free to go down to Mass in the week days or not as they choose ? 
That is an important question and has been answered negatively here. 
To give reasons is to shrink from the real reasons, which of course are more 
subtle than any tidy answer given below. Still, it is necessary to attempt 
an answer. It may be worded as follows. The Mass is a great act and it is 
easy for the boys to go to it in term time. It is the fitting start of a day. 
Therefore let the boys attend. If this is explained, the boys see the point and 
do not complain except in the skin-deep grumble of any sleepy head in the 


early morning. On the other hand they must have adequate sleep. To rouse _ 


a boy at five or six or half past six when he has only had seven hours sleep, 


as though he were a Father of the Desert, will make him curse, and not | 


without some cause. A boy should have about nine hours sleep (10 p. m.-7 a. m., 
or 10 p.m.-7.15a.m.). Another factor which leads one to making it part of the 
routine is this that when Mass is optional — this has been proved — some- 
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times it is the ultra-pious boys who get up and who would be far better in 
bed, sometimes it is those who wish to make a good effect. Masters are not 
unknown who are influenced by the religious observance of their charges 
when choosing the prefects and captains for the following term. Others get 
up because they have been morally coerced. Others stay in bed for fear of 
being thought pious. In one school the master was most affected by the appar- 
ently good results of this system, until he discovered that the boys had 
between them arranged for a rota of risers per day so that the lie-in should 
not be stopped. 

In the Upper school those boys who go to Holy Communion, are expected 
to remain behind for a few minutes after the end of Mass. But this is not 
unduly elongated. They are all encouraged to use a Missal and certainly to 
have one handy. While one should not categorically forbid the use of a 
rosary during Mass, at the age they are, it is not harmful to encourage the 
practice of following the consecrated words of the Mass. 

In the evening of Sunday they sing Vespers alternatively with the choir. 
Then they sing a hymn, purposely not sentimental either in words or music ; 
this is followed by Benediction. 
~ The evening prayers are short and to the point. There is a short examina- 
tion of conscience during it. The boys are encouraged to make a morning 
offering and night offering at their bedside. Always during October, and 
recently the whole term, the Rosary is recited publicly in the church during 
the free time between supper and bed time. This is entirely optional, likewise 
many week-day Benedictions on a first class feast. These devotions and the 
going to Communion provide the optional part of their religious duties. 

Between supper and 9 p. m. Confessions are heard every night; on Saturdays 
there are many confessors available. Other days an assortment of two. | 


It may seem to some that all the above is beside the point. We, 
here at X, consider it most vital to the religious atmosphere 
of the school, and that it produces more true religion than any 
amount of teaching. Not, of course, that one depreciates or would 
minimize the religious knowledge classes. It is only that this other 
side seems to have been given a back seat in the discussions recently. 
People are so eager with their foolproof syllabuses. We must 
also engage the will ; and the most water-tight syllogism cannot 
prevent the will from escaping out of its clutches. 

The above description shows that ample opportunity is provided 
for the use of the sacraments, for grace to penetrate into the 
heart. But there are snags, pitfalls. If the boys are dragooned, 
marshalled into church in long crocodiles ; if they are squashed 
together so that religious observance is associated in their minds 
with gross discomfort ; if they cannot see what is going on, cannot 
take part in what is going on; if they do not understand what 
is being done ; then this activity is doing lots of harm. 
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A point that must not be overlooked : if they know that their 
masters are probably doing a vast deal more praying than they 
are expected to do themselves, their own modicum will not appear 
to them as heavy. Further, the smaller the group within which 
they are enclosed during these services the better, especially on 
week days. Naturally the High Mass should be a united act of 
the whole community, but normally speaking a number or a 
unit, to which the boys can feel they are contributing something, 
helps to make the act they are performing real. 

Allsentimentality must be avoided. This is a very prevalent snare. 
At a certain age boys and girls like sentimentality, feeling good. 
But at 16 years and onwards — about — he and she begin to 
suspect this feeling as part of that childhood of theirs which they 
are trying very hard to put behind them; now they are aping 
grown-ups, they want to be taken for grown-ups. Consequently, 
they tend to shed their religion with their childhood. Religion 
must not be allowed to become part either of the make-up of child- 
hood or of school. It must grow with the child through the most 
difficult period of adolescence as part of his own super-nature. 
At this age, he wants the reason for everything. He is a rational 
iconoclast. Therefore, religion must be reasonable too. It must not 
be associated with wishy-washy, sentimental hymns, with feeling 
good, or feeling sorry even. It must be associated with right living, 
right thinking, justice and truth. On the other hand, the boy 
should be given the chance to like his religion; he must not be 
marshalled or brow beaten about it. Let there be a sense of liberty 
of spirit. Here again atmosphere comes in. If a boy feels that 
he is being herded into church, that he as an individual, as a 
person is not being considered, he will revolt from it. The blame 
will rest partly with the master, and not all with the boy, when 
the crash comes. Thus when he questions any regulation connected 
with the religious practice of the school, the answer given by 
the master need not be a stunned and shocked dismay that a boy 
should dare to be so sacrilegious as to question the routine of so 
sacred a matter. He should be answered calmly and sensibly. This 
is not always the case, sad to relate. 


* 
* * 


This leads to an even wider subject under the general head- 
ing, atmosphere: the relationship between boy and master. The 
latter is not enemy number r. A friendly relationship should 
exist. This helps enormously towards building up a deep sense 
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within the boy’s personality that religion is one of the very good 
things of life, associated with all that is best within him, especially 
friendship. This atmosphere cannot exist where there is suspicion 
between the two groups, boys and masters. 


A certainty of trust must exist, otherwise all is irreparably lost. How can 
this be achieved ? The boys can be given a modicum of responsibility. This 
will increase with their age and with the capacity of each particular boy 
holding responsibility. But the responsibility ought to be real ; the boy must 
not be shadowed in his use of that responsibility. He will sometimes fail — 
so do we all. Precautions have, of course, to be taken, yet not such as to show 
the boy that he is not really being trusted at all. He soon discovers that, 
and then the last case of that boy will be worse than the first, of not being 
given any responsibility. The master must not merely feign trust, he must 
have it in his heart, realize that grace can work wonders, that the human 
creature is capable of much when allowed a little elbow room to express 
itself. If a boy is not trusted before he leaves school, he will not have had 
the exercise of the most vital of all his qualities, his free will. 


* 
* % 


In the classes of religious knowledge themselves many different 
atmospheres may exist. The finest technical perfection of imparting 
pure knowledge of religion will be useless without the right atmos- 
phere. 


What is that ? In the first place, the boys have to feel unrestrained to 
‘ask any question they like. No one should be shocked by the most outrageous 
question, about let us say the divinity of Our Lord or the existence of God 
or the truth of the Blessed Sacrament. Flippancy, of course, should be avoid- 
ed ; but a boy may sound to the master to be flippant when he is merely 
inexperienced in expressing himself in theological terms. Every question 
should be treated with the utmost honesty and thoroughly. A slipshod or 
evasive answer can do a great deal of harm. One of the difficulties is that when 
a class is in full swing, that is in the habit of asking questions, one would 
never get through the syllabus, if one answered all the questions fully. But 
boys do understand the point that a choice has to be made. What they do 
see through or sometimes mistake is the avoiding of answering and no 
explanation given. They think there may not be an answer, and within they 
become afraid. 


On the other hand, one of the worst pitfalls for the teacher of 
religious knowledge is to let his class degenerate into apologetics. 
Few things could be worse than that. Again a matter of atmosphere. 
It puts him in the position of the defendant and the boys enjoy 
attack. 
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But an argument never gets the best out of a discussion. Each side prides 
itself on maintaining its own position. Far better if the master were doing 
the attacking of the Catholic position and letting the boys find the right 
answers. This has its uses as a technique. But again there is a fatal flaw, it 
creates the impression that the Catholic religion is a matter of argument, 
that it can be proved up to the hilt, when, in fact, the Catholic religion is a 
religion of authority and we accept all the supernatural truths not because 
of their intrinsic evidence — they are all obscure from their very definition 
of supernatural — but because the Catholic Church tells us to believe them 
as revealed by God. Besides, the whole apologetic approach is very slick and 
much too clear to be true. Of course, the Vatican Council tells us that the 
arguments, in favour of the Church and of God having revealed himself to 
us, are cogent, but they are so only after considerable study and by an adult 
mind. I mean that the modern attacks on the Church are not to be scoffed 
at, and are not so easily answered by adolescents, who have not really studied 
both sides. It is a fatal mistake to leave the boy with the idea that he has all 
the answers. The understanding of the whole answer for him has scarcely 
begun, and the sooner he learns that lesson the better ; or else, when he 
really comes up against a difficulty in after life and finds that his ready-made 
child-answer does not resolve the riddle, then he will begin to imagine that 
the whole structure of his faith has been shattered, when in fact only his 
pseudo apologetic has failed him. 

a x 

It has often been suggested to us at X that we should start 
some kind of sodality or society for those who would like to join. 
This has always been strenuously resisted at X. I am not saying 
that in other schools it does not work excellently, but merely 
that here it is thought that it would do more harm than good. 
These things are not absolute but have to be decided on probabili- 
ties, and on a judgement of the proportion of good to harm that 
they do. 


Now, sodalities set up a number of boys as distinct from the others, and 
distinct in this particular point that they are supposed to be taking their 
religion more seriously than the rest. In theory this may be the case. But in 
practice it has a peculiar effect on those who do not undertake this extra 
religious activity ; they tend to think of themselves as the not-good and the 
others as the goodies ; they associate piety with those particular boys — 
and the reason they have not joined them may be that they do not care for 
those boys. They will have a feeling that they do not care for religion either. 
On the other hand, the boys who join these sodalities are just the sort, some- 
times, who should not join any sodality, suffering as is most probable from 
a mild disease called religiosity. They would be far better just behaving 
like all the other boys. A school should be a school of the. Lord’s service of 
its very structure and should not need extras. 
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One final point, again connected with this atmosphere which 
should exist in a school. If the masters are proud of the faith 


~ and have an apostolic spirit they will inevitably, unless they ram 
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it down the throat of the pupil, pass over to the pupil this same 
spirit, not necessarily in so many words but by the whole attitude 
of the place, by a chance remark or action. Such things are often 
the most educative act of a master’s life, because spontaneous 
and absolutely genuine. There is an old song with bad music but 
profound words, ‘‘ It’s not what you do but the way that you 
do it *?, and that sums up what is meant here. The setting is as 
important as the truths taught. They are complementary. 


II. DOCTRINE THROUGH THE GOSPEL 


Both in theory and in practice, the great pedagogue St. Augustine 
attached great importance to adaptation to one’s audience and 
the use of the narrative method in religious instruction. ' Perhaps 
throughout the centuries his example has at times been forgotten, 
and the effective expounding of the Faith has suffered in consequence. 

The modern Gospel Enquiry, adopted by many branches of 
the specialized lay apostolate seems an unconscious reversion 
to that part of St. Augustine’s method that bids us consider, turn 
over, open out and present to the enquiries of our hearers those 
facts of Holy Scripture that enshrine the articles of our Faith. 
The Gospel Enquiry seems to combine the appeal of the narrative 
method of old with the thrill of personal discovery in the adventure 
of search for truth. Together the team see the facts of the story, 
together they judge its implications in its historical setting and 
its contemporary counterpart, and together they decide on the 
action they must take to bring their own lives or milieu into line 


with the Gospel story. 


Both the Narrative method and that of the Gospel Enquiry 
have this in common, that they bring the audience into direct 
contact with our Lord, a thing that mere learning of the Catechism 
and — or — doctrinal exposition independent of the Gospel will 
never do. It may be argued against this that the Gospel can and 
should be studied independently of doctrine, and that thus personal 
experience of our Lord through the Gospel pages is ensured. In 


1 See TAHON, First Intruction of Children and Beginners, London, Sheed and Ward, 


1930, pp. 38 ff. 


a 
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my experience, to divorce teaching of doctrine from study of 
the Gospel is to make the teaching of both much more difficult. 
Many masters must have experienced the greatly increased response 
from boys when a doctrine has been approached from the Gospel, 
making them read for themselves what our Lord has to say on 
the point, and proceeding to draw out all the implications of 
what he says. The appeal of His point of view is immediate and 
at once invests the doctrine in question with a much greater 
importance in their eyes. Their interest and grasp of the doctrine 
is even keener, if the question and answer technique between 
master and boy is used as much as possible. 

This approach, also, makes the Gospel mean very much more 
to the pupils than the mere study of the Gospel on its own. 


Supposing that the Gospel of St. Luke or St. John is part of a master’s 
syllabus. A great deal of either will be familiar hearing to the audience from 
the Sunday Gospel passages, so that mere reading of these again will not be 
of much interest. They will be interested, perhaps, in those parts of the set 
Gospel that they have not heard before, especially if these are treated by a 
master who is sensitive to the geographical and historical atmosphere of 
our Lord’s time. But, generally, boys and girls are not thrilled by exegesis 
and even a sensitive historical approach palls before half the Gospel is 
passed, Besides, there is hardly time to go minutely into the whole Gospel, 
when the syllabus of doctrine has to be covered independently. 


If, on the other hand, the Gospel study and the teaching of 
doctrine are combined, both benefit enormously. Then the New 
Testament becomes a much loved text-book, as the boys vie with 
one another in discovering the appropriate passages and cross- 
references in the different Evangelists, St. Paul or St. John. As 
each point of doctrine is studied, it becomes alive with the mind 
of Christ either directly or through the revelation of the Apostle. 
Familiar passages become charged with meaning that the boys 
admit they had never seen before. They are to be found eagerly 
reading an epistle or the Apocalypse before the master arrives — 
for class. Perhaps the greatest gain of all is that as each new doctrine 
is treated, they learn more about our Lord, his behaviour, ideals 
and attitude. Thus, insensibly, they are helped in their prayer, 
because their knowledge and love of Him increase with every 


class. 


* 
* * 


It may be of interest to tell how the combination of the Narrative 
and Gospel Enquiry methods works out in the classroom. At_ 
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the beginning of the course each boy is given, or encouraged to 
acquire a New Testament and a note book. Then the syllabus 
is tackled in logical order, using the New Testament whenever 
and wherever possible (there are very few of the Church’s doctrines 
that are not mentioned either directly or indirectly in either the 
Gospels or the Epistles !) as the starting point or in many cases 
throughout the exposition of the doctrine. A summary of the 
teaching with references, and often diagrams, is dictated so that 
the boys have a permanent record for revision purposes. Two 
or three times a term, an appropriate Gospel passage is set for 
Gospel Enquiry. If the class is small enough, a volunteer leader 
of the enquiry is primed during the period given to the rest of 
the class for written preparation of the questions. If the class is 
too large for orderly direction by a boy, the same period for prepa- 
ration is given and the master leads the enquiry himself, eliciting 
as much of the information as possible from the boys. 

The purpose of the occasional Gospel Enquiry is not precisely 
the same as its use by Catholic Action groups, when its object 
is action upon some facet of a pagan milieu in the light of our 
Lord’s ideal for individual or social behaviour. Action is not the 
immediate aim, though in the nature of things most Gospel enquir- 
ies will reveal to those engaged on them, some new aspect of 
the standard Our Lord expects of them in their own lives. The 
purpose in the classroom is rather to make the pupils penetrate 
by their own efforts more deeply into the doctrine that has been 
treated over several classes and to act as a more interesting form of 
revision and summing up. 


A specimen Enquiry, on Our Lord’s Temptation in the desert follows at 
the end of this article. This is used asa conclusion to the doctrine on sin and 
temptation, which has already been studied in connection with the Fall from 
the third chapter of Genesis, the fall of Satan from the Apocalypse and St. 
James. 

A good treatment, applied to the virtue of Charity, might run something 
like this — starting with Our Lord’s commandment (Matt., XXII, 34-40), 
showing how in fact the ten commandments, though expressed negatively, 
are all facets of the love of God and our neighbour. The implications of the 
law of love can then be examined from John XIV and XV and in more detail 
from St. John’s first epistle. Our Lord’s demand for the first place in man’s 
love (Mait., X, 24 ff.), his teaching on forgiveness (Mait., VI, 14-15 and XVIII, 
15 ff.) and the inclusion of enemies in the love of our neighbour (Mait., V, 
43 ff.) can be brought in usefully here. The whole can then be summed up 
and made precise by a Gospel Enquiry on the Last Judgment (Matt., XXV, 
31 ff.), which might well include a judicious question or two connecting this 
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passage with Our Lord’s teaching on grace (Vine and the branches) and St. 
Paul’s on the members of the Mystical Body, thus bringing out the funda- 
mental reason for Our Lord’s bewildering statement, ‘* As often as you did it 
to one of these least of my brethren here, you did it unto me. ’’ A question 
relating to St. Paul’s conversion would serve to drive the point home. 


It would be tedious, to give other detailed examples of this 
method of approach to the Church’s doctrines. There are several 
indeed that are not very patient of treatment in this way ; e. g., 
the Immaculate Conception, the Assumption, Indulgences, Limbo, 
Purgatory, the Cardinal virtues, some of the Sacraments. However, 
a glance at any manual of Theology will show what Scriptural 
foundation there is for any particular doctrine, and it is obvious 
enough that the major doctrines, the Blessed Trinity, all concerning 
the Incarnation, the Foundation of the Church, Infallibility, 
Grace, the Mass and the Blessed Eucharist, Baptism, Confession, 
Confirmation, Matrimony, Extreme Unction and Prayer can be 
studied, often best from St. John, with considerable help and 
increased interest and benefit from Holy Scripture. 

It hardly needs saying that always the Church’s Tradition 
and Exegesis must be the guide to interpretation. The Traditional 
teaching and exposition is the basic diet, but this is continually 
interwoven with Holy Scripture to the greatly increased interest 
and benefit of master and boy. Where help from the Bible is scarce, 
the narrative value is kept going by striking stories from the 
lives of the Saints, English Martyrs, and history of the Church. 
Obviously the Virtue of Fortitude could hardly be more thrillingly 
told than from the lives of the English Martyrs or such moderns 
as Fr. Michael Pro, S. J. Matt Talbot provides the perfect story 
for illustrating teaching on temperance. Perhaps real life stories, 
as factual as possible, from friends and acquaintances, provide 
the best narrative element for teaching the Commandments 
and the virtue of Justice and for dealing with such topics as the 
Press, Radio and Films, Local Politics and the various professions, 
where it will be desired to bring out the Church’s teaching on 
modern problems, civic duties and the future duties of the boys 
as lay apostles. 

There is nothing new in all this and it is hardly credible that 
it can be of much interest, except perhaps as one more example 
of the combination of various methods of approach, old and new, 
to the agonizing problem of attempting to teach religious instruc- 
tion in an interesting and effective manner. I am far from maintain- 
ing that I have succeeded, but of one thing I am certain and that 
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is that we teachers cut our own throats, if we exclude from our 
teaching of doctrine the most inspiring of all sources of doctrine, 
namely the Gospels, and refuse the aid of the best and most inspiring 
of teachers, Our Lord and His Holy Spirit. That many of us have 
done so in the past and still do so, is surely proved by the Protestant 
belief, still levelled at us as a reproach, that Catholics are not 
allowed to read the Bible. May the time soon come when the 
boot will be on the other foot, and our laity — like St. Thomas 
More — know their Faith as well as love it. 


APPENDIX. — GOSPEL ENQUIRY: TEMPTATION 


«¢ And now Jesus was led by the Spirit away into the wilderness to be 
tempted there by the devil. Forty days and forty nights He spent fasting 
and at the end of them was hungry. Then the tempter approached and said 
to Him :‘ If thou art the Son of God, bid these stones turn into loaves of 
bread .’ He answered : ‘ It is written, man cannot live by bread only ; there 
is life for him in all the words which proceed from the mouth of God, etc... ”’ 

‘¢ Then Jesus said to him: ‘Away with thee Satan ; it is written : thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God and serve none but Him.’ Then the devil 
left Him alone ; and thereupon angels came and ministered to Him ’’ (Mat- 


thew, IV, I-11). 


What is the importance of Our Lord being led away by the Spirit ? 

What state was He in when He was tempted ? 

He was tempted from without. Was it possible for Him to be tempted as we 
are from within ? 

He was tempted in the three ways to which men are most prone. 
What are they ? 

How did He deal with the temptations ? 

Would the devil have tempted Him if he had realized He was the Son of 
God ? 
Why did Our Lord allow Himself to be tempted ? — to show that He 
was like us even in this ? 

Had He any other end in view than 
with temptation ? 

Is it likely that He foresaw our in 
for us the grace to deal with them ? 

Is temptation the same thing as sin ? 

Why does God allow us to be tempted ? 

How should we deal with temptations ? 

Can they be opportunities for winning grace a 
and others ? What can I do about it now ? 


to give us an example of how to deal 


dividual temptations and was winning 


nd strength for ourselves 


Commentary on Map 
of Sunday Mass Attendance in Belgium 


by Eugéne CoLLARD 
Lecturer, Louvain University, Belgium 1 


The ‘* Centre Belge de Sociologie Religieuse ’’ has undertaken 
as its first job the drawing up of a map of Sunday observance 
because some beginning has to be made somewhere and this one 
seemed as good as any. 

Moreover, it did seem possible to be able to gather statistics 
on this important matter of Catholic observance sufficiently 
complete and comparable to make a first sketch, covering the six 
dioceses of the country. It would not have. been possible, for 
example, to do the same for Easter duties. 

From the distribution of one element in religious practice we 
cannot, of course, deduce conclusions concerning the religious 
vitality of the diverse regions. Nevertheless, even an imprecise 
knowledge of religious practice gives us a starting point and 
provides an incentive for the sociological study of religious life 
as a whole. 

Whatever one may consider to be the value of practice as a 
sign of religious vitality, it is no negligible matter from a pastoral 
point of view to know what part of the population regularly goes 
to Mass and hears the instructions given, especially to know 
whether the proportion is above or below or just half the Catholic 
population. 


1. Sources of Statistical Data. 


The data on the basis of which the map has been drawn up 
are for the most part covering the years 1950 or 1951 ; the exceptions 
will be noted. 


1 See biographical note in Lumen Vitae, VI (1951), p. 224. — Address : 10, rue 
Quiévroy, Mons, Betcium (Editor’s note). 
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For the Malines Archdiocese (provinces of Brabant and Antwerp) 
the figures come from information supplied by the parishes to 
Archbishop’s House and refer to I95I. 

For the diocese of Bruges (West Flanders) the figures could 
not be obtained from the parishes. The Mannenverbond (Men’s 
Catholic Action in the diocese) has kindly sent us some recent 
approximate figures in the form of average percentages per deanery. 

The figures for Ghent diocese (Eastern Flanders) come from 
Bishop’s House and have been sent to us by Fr. Devolder, O. F. M. ; 
they refer to the years 1949-50. 

For Liége (provinces of Liége and Limbourg) the figures for 
the province of Liége were supplied by the parishes to Bishop’s 
House and refer to 1950; Fr. Dewaide sent them to us ; Fr. Kerkhofs, 


_ S. J., sent us the figures for Limbourg ; they are based on infor- 


mation supplied by parishes to the Bishop for 1950, and further 
detailed explanations have been added thanks to a scientific investi- 
gation carried out by Fr. Kerkhofs in I9Q5I. 

For the diocese of Namur (provinces of Namur and Luxembourg) 
the information comes from an investigation carried out by Fr. 
Florentin Laurent, Passionist, between 1946 and 1950. 

For Tournai (province of Hainaut) the figures come from infor- 
mation supplied by the parishes to Bishop's House and refer to 
1950. Only for the deanery of Boussu are the figures for 1947. 

The data concerning the provinces of Brabant, Namur and 
Luxembourg have already been ‘‘ mapped ”’ and published in 
the Echo Pastoral du Dimanche. The maps were then submitted 
to the clergy of the respective areas who were requested to note 
any rectifications which seemed necessary. We have taken into ac- 
count the corrections suggested. No information has been forthcom- 
ing from about sixty places, that is for less than 2% of the 
parishes. 

We here express our gratitude to the diocesan authorities for 
permission to use the information gathered ; they no doubt judge 
that the cause of the Truth can be served by a study of the real 
state of our churches. 


* 
* % 


For the provinces of West and East Flanders, Luxembourg, 
Namur, the data has been supplied in the form of percentages 
to the population bound by the Sunday precept in the judgement 


of the information givers. 


For the provinces of Antwerp, Brabant, Hainaut and Liége, 
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the data given were, except for a few parishes, the absolute number 
of people regularly going to Sunday Mass. We are aware that 
this estimate can be arbitrary in its uniformity : we have evaluated 
the population canonically bound to Mass attendance at 85% 
of the total population of the parish, the remaining 15% being 
reckoned as persons not baptized in the Catholic Church, children 
under seven, parishioners excused for reasons of age, illness, infir- 
mity or occupation. The percentages given for the parishes in these 
provinces represent, therefore, the ratio between the absolute 
number of practising Catholics and the population we have taken 
as bound by the precept. 


* 
* * 


We cannot guarantee that the data we are using are strictly 
exact ; it is probable that some of the figures are too optimistic. 

Yet it would be too much to say that the informations are 
valueless. Even if they are not the result of exact counting, they 
will be probable, since usually they have had to pass through 
the hands of Deans who are generally well informed of the real 
state of their sector. The regional uniformities that stand out 
when the parish informations are set side by side confirm their 
approximate but real value. 

One cause of inaccuracy is the fact that some churches, especially 
those in the centre of large towns, draw a notable proportion 
of the faithful who do not belong to the parish. But the resulting 
error is corrected by the calculation, for different parishes of the 
same locality, of a mean percentage. 

Again, to put all these statistical data on to a map, we have 
had to group in categories localities with very different percentages : 
we may suppose that this device has contributed to neutralize 
most of the inexactitudes and that this cartographic presentation 
offers a summary but faithful picture of the real situation. 


2. The Rendering of the Map. 


From the information collected a first map was compiled giving 
the degrees of Sunday practice by localities. 


In drawing it up we had to conjecture the degree of practice in the few | 
places for which we have no figures ; we took as a basis the level in the sur- 4 
rounding localities of similar importance and population. 

In the case of localities divided up into several parishes, we have calculated 
the average degree of Sunday practice by taking account of the respective 
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size of the different parishes. In some cases of extensive localities the per- 
centage for each parish or group of parishes was set out separately. 

The map is to a scale of 1/320,000; it gives the administrative division 
of the country’s territory (provinces, ‘ arrondissements ’ and communes) 
drawn up by the Institut cartographique militaire. 

The localities were divided up into seven categories according to the degree 
of Sunday practice : in the centre of the series, the localities with 40-60 Hie 
practising Catholics, that is, roughly, half the population bound by the 
precept. Beyond this mean category, the localities with a majority practising 
were distributed in three groups: at one end, those places almost entirely 
practising (over 90 %) ; then those with more than three quarters practising 
(75-90 %) and less than three quarters (60-75 °/). On the other side of the 
mean category, three groups symmetrical to the preceding ones for parishes 
where the practising Catholics are in a minority : the lowest those with less 
than 10 % ; then those with less than a quarter (10-25 %) and more than a 
quarter (25-40 %). 

For the representation a range of greys becoming darker and darker 
was used, corresponding to degrees of practice in descending order, so that 
the most practising category is represented by the white and the least 
practising by the black. The usual method is to give the highest percentage 
in the darkest colour. We considered it better not to adopt this method 
because the practising regions are far more extensive than the others, and we 
would have had too dark a map if we followed the usual custom of shading ; 
and besides that, there is a link to be brought out between the weak percen- 
tages of religious practice on the one hand and, on the other, the density 
and industrial character of the regions, phenomena which are generally 
represented in dark shades. 


It was by working from this first map that the one we are here 
publishing was drawn up. * 

This one was obtained simply by reducing to three the seven 
categories of the previous map. We have kept in the centre of 
the series the category in which half of those bound to Sunday 
Mass do practice (40-60%). On either side of this mean, we have 
only one category, those with 60-100 % practising and the areas 
with less than 40% practising. The usual method has been preserv- 
ed of having the scale ranging from white to dark to represent 
the degree of religious practice from the weakest to the highest. 


1 The first map of Sunday observance in Belgium by locality is not reproduced 
here because of its size (75 by 85 cm.) and its imperfect provisional character. Inter- 
ested readers may consult it, especially those who would like to help improve it. 
It may be procured for roo Belgian francs, post included, from the Bureau of this 
magazine (27, rue de Spa, Brussels, C. C. P. 619.96) or the Editions du Dimanche (10 
rue du Quiévroy, Mons, Belgium, C. C. P. 3353-00). A second edition, revised and 
corrected, will come out as a Cahier de Lumen Vitae in the course of 1953. 
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This transposition gives a map which is not communal but 

regional, and provides only a rudimentary distinction. It will 
be noted, however, that what the document loses in precision, 
it gains in certitude, because the widening of the categories elimi- 
nates correspondingly the inexactitudes of the statistical data. 
But it is interesting from a sociological and pastoral view to see 
the zones in which the practising Catholics are in a majority, 
in a minority or equally balanced in relation to the ‘ seasonal ’ 
goers and those who have dropped away. 
- If one wants to have an idea of the religious ‘‘ material ’’ of 
a region or of the religious vitality of the country as a whole, 
one must take into account not only the extent of the territory 
corresponding to each of our three categories, but also the density 
of the population of each of the regions. Thus, the absolute number 
(138,000) of practising Catholics in Luxembourg — where the 
percentage of Mass-goers to the population not excused is 75 — 
corresponds to about half the absolute number of Mass-goers 
in Hainaut (269,000), where the percentage is only 25.5. 

Unless one pays attention to this point, one is likely to fall 
into error at a first reading of the map. For the kingdom the 
percentage of regular church-goers to the non-excused population 
is not quite 50, whereas a look at the map might suggest otherwise. 

To complete the information for the reader we have asked the 
Rev. C. Mertens of the Gregorian University and Jesuit College 
at Louvain for permission to reproduce the map of the distribution 
of the population over the Belgian territory which he drew up 
for his thesis. We thank him for his kind permission. 

For rural regions the correspondence with the categories drawn 
up by Canon Boulard seems as follows : one would have to consider 
as ‘* Catholic parishes ”’ in the sense of his religious map of rural 
France those Belgian regions with a practising majority and also 
a few of the semi-practising regions ; the others would be considered 
as ‘‘ indifferent parishes with a Catholic tradition ’’. The French 
notion of ‘* mission country ’? seems applicable in Belgium only 
to a few localities, and more frequently, to parts of parishes in 
a few industrial regions. 


3. Territorial Distribution of Practice. 


A rapid survey of the map shows three regions with a strong 
majority of practising Catholics : in the west is Western Flanders 


1 C, MERTENS, S.J., La répartition de la population sur le territoive belge, Louvain, ~ 


Editions de la société d'Etudes morales, sociales et juridiques, 1946, XVIII-302 pages. 
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and a part of Eastern Flanders ; in the east, Limbourg, eastern 
part of Antwerp province and a part of Flemish Brabant ; in 
Wallony, the Ardennes, that is the south-east part of Namur 
province, almost all the province of Luxembourg, and the south 
east of Liége province, this zone extending towards the north east 
through the German-speaking cantons and the northern part 
of Herve district. 

The regions where practice is lowest include the big urban 
centres ; then the agglomerations arising from coal, iron, textile 
industries, quarrying and ports; finally, around these latter 
agglomerations the rural areas inhabited by a high proportion 
of industrial workers. 

The provinces which are least practising are Hainaut, Liége and 
Brabant. In general, French-speaking Belgium is less practising 
than Flemish-speaking Belgium. 

For the different provinces we have calculated the approximate 
number of practising Catholics and the percentage they represent 
of the total population and of the population bound by the precept. 
We give these figures with every reserve. 


SS 
Approximate Percentage 
number Total of Mass-goers 
of Sunday Population tototal to non- 
Mass-goers 31/12/1952 pop. excused 


ANTWERP 574,000 I,310,311 43,8 51,5 
BRABANT 
¢ Avrondissement ’ of Brussels 393,000 I.323,394 29,7 34,9 
¢ Avrondissement’ of Louvain 173,000 323,864 55.4 62,8 
* Avvondissement ” of Nivelles 54,500 185,345 29,4 34,6 
The province 620,500 1,832,603 33,9 39,9 
WEST FLANDERS 620,000 1,009,842 61,4 oy paeee 
East FLANDERS 539,000 T2310 j)328 43,8 51,5 
HAINAUT 269,000 1,236,795 Pay 25,5 
LIEGE 376,000 973,443 38,6 45.4 
LIMBOURG 330,000 485,519 68 80 
LUXEMBOURG 138,000 214,774 64,3 75,0 
NAMUR 192,000 359,038 = 535 62,9 
THE KINGDOM 3,658,500 8,653,053 42,2 49,6 
DutTcH SPEAKING COUNTRY 2,236,000 4,360,864 51,2 60,2 
FRENCH SPEAKING COUNTRY 1,029,500 2,969,395 34,6 40,7 


BRUSSELS 393,000 1,323,394 29,7 34,9 
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4. Lines of Study. 


This first outline map of religious practice in Belgium would 
seem to call for the following studies. First, from this effort one 
should try and work out a new detailed map giving Sunday observ- 
ance by localities based on reliable, precise, comparable data. 

The global number of practising Catholics is only vaguely 
known. It would be very useful to gather from as many localities 
as possible precise figures and distinguishing people according 
to sex, age, civil status, social class. ? 

It would be desirable to gather or assemble other ponderable 
elements in religious life and study their territorial distribution. 
Then would come the much more difficult task of the qualitative 
aspects of religious vitality. 


1 The difficulty of doing this lies mainly in the fact that it is very inconvenient to 
have each of the faithful fill in a form on going into church or during a service. 
Tickets, of which a specimen is included in this issue of the magazine, seems to 
reduce the difficulty enormously by not needing pens and pencils. Apart from the 
distinctions given above it allows of learning the homes of the people (belonging to 
the parish or not, what parish, which district...). A ticket is handed to each person 
entering the church on the Sunday the investigation is made. During the sermon a 
priest arranges that each person detaches the ticket corresponding to age, sex, etc. 
The tickets gathered at the Masses give the exact number of the people there and the 
analysis from various aspects. 

These tickets can be obtained, eventually adapted to particular cases of parishes 
or localities, from the Editions du Dimanche, 10 rue du Quiévroy, Mons, C. C. P. 
3353-00, 30 Belgian francs per hundred. A note (several copies if requested) is added 
to help the priest directing operations from the pulpit. 
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INTERNATIONAL SURVEY 


I. FACTS 


AFRICA 


Angola. 


Religious Teaching. — The Angola Mission possesses one major semi- 
nary with 80 students and two ‘ petty ’’ seminaries with 280 pupils ; one 
of these latter gives the three first classes in the humanities. Each mission 
station in Angola has opened a boarding school which also caters for the day 
boarders of the neighbourhood. The syllabus gives one hour daily for religious 
instruction. 

In those centres where there are nuns, courses and instructions are given 
to engaged couples ; this undertaking has been very successful. 

Christian doctrine is the chief subject taught in the bush schools : the 
Portuguese catechism manual is used, translated into one of the four native 


languages. 


Publications. — The printing press of the native brothers has issued 


a review since 1950 for the use of catechists and educated Christians. It is 
published in the native language and in Portuguese. The readers are informed 
of events in the diocese, the progress of the missionary work and decisions 
of the episcopate. A considerable space is taken up with religious instruc- 
tion : commentary on a page of Scripture, the encyclicals or allocutions of 
the Holy Father... His Lordship contributes a monthly ‘ letter ’ addressed 
particularly to the catechists, reminding them of the meaning of special 
feasts and exhorting them to be faithful to their mission. A letter of religious 
instruction from a missionary usually follows that of the head of the mission. 
Devotion to Our Lady of Fatima is the subject of a special notice which is 
put before biographies of the chief saints of the month. 

Finally, to give the faithful a world vision of the Church the intentions 
of the apostolate of prayer and the news of the Catholic world are given in a 


succinct and vivid manner. 
Joseph BREITENSTEIN, 3) Ops; 


Seminario Da Cadla, Vila Flor, 
C. P. 3, Angola. 
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Dakar. 


Religious Instruction. — The syllabus of religious teaching is the- 
same as that of the National Committee for the Catechism in Paris. In the 
town schools the French manual is usually employed ; in the missions of the 
interior, manuals in the native languages (Volof and Serera) are used and 
are being revised. There is also a book containing prayers and hymns in 
Volof, which has been so successful that a second edition has recently been 
published. 

Children and adolescents can obtain three diplomas in religious teaching, 
which are graded according to the age and degree of knowledge of the candi- 
dates. The elementary certificate can be obtained in two grades correspond- 
ing to the fourth and third classes. The higher certificate of religious know- 
ledge is reserved for the pupils of the first class. Each examination is both 
written and oral. 

Meeting of Pedagogues. — In October 1951 a pedagogical meeting 
was held for three days for the teachers in the Catholic schools. One whole 
day was given up to the discussion of religious instruction. One of the speak- 
ers analysed the characteristics of the Catholic school, a second dealt with 
the catechism for the little ones and a third with the method of teaching 
religion to the older children. An exhibition of religious manuals and didactic 
material enabled the teachers to note the recent progress in catechesis. 


Rev. Gatopin, Dakar. 


South African Union. 


Religious Instruction. — A new syllabus for all the Union schools, 
except the native ones has been brought out by the Hierarchy, and with it 
a handbook in three parts giving helps and hints for teaching religion. The 
first part only of the handbook has been printed so far (Handbook of Catholic 
Doctrine, Maseru, Basutoland, Mazenod Press, 1952, 288 pp., 10/6). Very 
many of our schools are Government aided to a large extent. Half an hour 
daily is allowed for religious instruction. 

Our chief trouble, especially in the Cape, is the State desire to have co- 
loured teachers teaching coloured children. This means the gradual with- 
drawal of white nuns and brothers who have built up these schools and man- 
ned them. The State is unwilling to allow new principals or teachers to be 
white. In the Transvaal there is trouble over the local law that children must 
attend the school of their own language (English or Afrikaans), There was 
a lawsuit over a child who spoke Afrikaans at home and has been sent to 
an English-speaking convent ; the Archbishop of Pretoria lost the suit. Most 
of our schools for Europeans are English-speaking. 


B. Gavan Durry, S. ae 
Belmont College, Rondebosch, S. A Trica. 
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Canada. 


Pax Romana Congress (25 August to Ist. September 1952). — Pax 
Romana, the international Movement for Catholic students and graduates, 
has just held its twenty-second world congress in Canada. After various 
meetings and receptions in Toronto by the heads of the Movement, the 
delegates sat first at Montreal, from the 26th to the 30th August, then at 
Québec on the 31st August and the 1st September. Besides the religious, 
social and artistic events arranged by the organizers, the programme com- 
prised a series of six lectures, followed by a closing speech, and several meet- 
ings of the various study committees. The three official languages were 
French, English and Spanish. About fifty countries were represented, and the 
attendance numbered about eight hundred in all. 

The theme chosen was ‘* The Mission of the University ’’. It was studied in 
a prayerful atmosphere and in the light of the directives given by the Holy 
Father in a message addressed to the Presidents of Pax Romana, dated 12th 
August. The lectures, beside covering the broad principles which should 
govern university life, also served (that is to say, the earlier ones) as an 
introduction to the work of the special committees. The following are the 


titles of each with the name of the speaker. 


Historical Origin and Evolution of the University, by the Rev. Gerald B. PHELAN, 
head of the Institute for Mediaeval Studies at Notre-Dame University, Uns aas 
The Idea of the University, by Mr. Olivier LAcoMBE, professor at the Sorbonne. 
The University and Society, by Doctor Helmut Hatz¥FE Lp, professor at the Catho- 


lic University of America. 
The University and the State, by His Excellency Jea 


sador. 

The University and the International Community, 
Director of Culture at the Pan-American Union, Washington. 

The University. and the Church, by Mgt. Alphonse-Marie PARENT, vice-Rector of 


Laval University, Québec. 


n Désy, Canadian Ambas- 


by Mr. Alceu Amoroso Lima, 


tudy various aspects of university life ; 
hey wished. Each held four sittings. 
distributed for the purpose of starting 
wing is the list of the subjects under 


Eight committees were selected to s 
the congressists could attend any t 
Before the first, a questionnaire was 
and limiting the discussions. The follo 
discussion by the eight committees : 


The University and the formation of the intellectual personality. 


The University and the search for truth. 
Access to the University and condition of the undergraduate. 
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The standing of the teaching body. 

The University and the professions. 

The University and the cultural life of society. 
The University and the State. 

The University and the international community. 


At the closing meeting the general conclusions reached on the mission of 
the university were read out in carefully chosen language. The complete text 
of the lectures and the conclusions reached by each of the committees will 
soon be obtainable in one volume from the General Secretariat of Pax 
Romana, rue St.-Michel, 14, Freiburg, Switzerland. 

It will be apparent to the reader of these pages that the congress, as also 
the pontifical message, was centred on an ideal of liberty, integrality and 
charity. Let us take each of these three points. First of all, the University 
and the undergraduate should both be free from financial preoccupations, 
undue political pressure and an exclusively material conception of the 
professions. In the second place, the University should promote a universal 
humanism, fruitful, however, for the various national standards : it should 
go beyond specialization and technique to reach that wisdom which is the 
disinterested knowledge of truth, taking its place in the sum total of know- 
ledge, the Christian moral sense and the contemplation of reality : wisdom 
which scales the heights above philosophy to reach the God of Revelation 
in the enlightened love of theological science, reaching the summit of the 
only true synthesis offered to humanity. In the third place, the University 
should be a community of professors and students one with the human family 
so as to contact and collaborate with their opposite numbers in other coun- 
tries, and bring their university into the sphere of international institutions. 
It should welcome all comers, immigrants or natives of the country, who 
are able to profit by its teaching, so as to spread abroad its light to reach 
as many as possible without losing anything of its intellectual standards. 
An ideal such as this can be pursued under the guidance of the Church and 
closely united to her, and the University will be able to fulfill its high calling. 

When one reads a brief summary of a congress such as this, no doubt it 
appears as a fruitful effort of research. But it may seem, at least to one like 
the present author who attended the sittings of only one committee, that 
such meetings are of less practical use than those attended by persons who 
are au fait, not only with the principles involved, but also with the practical 
working out of those principles in actual situations as they arise. The expla- 
nation of this dissatisfaction lies in the quantity of extra-congressional 
activities : religious ceremonies, concerts, visits, excursions, etc., in the gener- 
al nature of the lectures, the shortness of the time given to study (the 
committees only holding four sittings, of which much time was taken up 
by translation). Under such conditions, it is hard to bring the principles 
professed under the spotlight of practical application to facts. If our criticism 
is fair, it is permissible to conclude that Pax Romana desires not so much a 
program which will go into the smallest details as the organization of a 
rally which will be a stimulant to generosity and a broad exchange of views, 
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the carrying out of which lies with the individual and particular groups. May 
one, however, hope that more time will be allowed to the committees for 
their investigations ? This hope does not detract from the judgement that 
the congress is of immense value, especially if one considers that it plays 
the part of a witness and an invitation to the intellectual classes. The message 
of the Sovereign Pontiff is a proof of this. 


Jacques Lewis, S. J., Montreal. 


United States. 


Seminar on Religion and Integration. — In June of this year, 
the Catholic University of America, Washington, District of Columbia, 
sponsored a workshop on the problem of *‘ Integration in the Catholic Second- 
ary Curriculum ’’, The following account is the final report presented to 
the entire workshop by five members of a group of thirty who participated 
in a seminar on the specific problem of ‘‘ Religion and Integration ’’. For 
the benefit of those who do not understand the school system of the United 
States, the secondary level includes the ninth to twelfth years of instruction, 
and for approximately ninety per cent of students this instruction terminates 
their formal education. 

From the very outset of the Seminar on ‘‘ Religion and Integration ”’, 
it was evident that there is a certain dissatisfaction with the courses in reli- 
gion as they exist today in the Catholic Secondary Schools. 

The members of the workshop represented various groups from all parts of 
the nation. Although the circumstances of each group varied accidentally, 
they were substantially united with a common problem — the lack of an 
integrated religious program which can adequately aid in forming the inte- 
grated Christian described by Pope Pius XI in his encyclical on the 
‘¢ Christian Education of Youth. ”’ 

Through the process of discussion in the early days of the seminar, it was 
readily recognized that a patch-work program of adding new features to the 
already existing religion curriculum would not solve the problem, It would 
not produce the truly integrated graduate. Although the plan evolved by 
the Seminar might seem somewhat ambitious, it nevertheless appeared to 
this group to be the best possible way of producing the truly integrated high 
school student. 

The proposed plan would call for a new syllabus adapted to the psycho- 
logical preparedness of the student at a given year in high school, and applied 
to the existing secularized culture in which he will very likely live the rest 
of his life. In view of this objective the psychological characteristics of the 
high school student were analyzed. These characteristics were found to be 
different, or at least variously intensified in a given year. 

First Year. — The material chosen for the first year is the Mystical Body 


- of Christ. The usual freshman, who is normally fourteen years of age, seems 
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to be the possessor of certain definite characteristics. He belongs to the 
‘‘ gang age. ’? His greatest desire is to act, move, speak, dress, play and 
enjoy life with his teen-age group and Jike them. A dread of being alone, a 
feeling of insecurity makes many a freshman seek refuge behind ‘* what 
the bunch wants ’’, thus abandoning quite readily that hierarchy of values 
he had previously accepted. Together with all this, is an external self-assur- 
ance that he knows quite a bit about everything — especially religion. 

Awareness of these facts, and of the psychological need they express, 
caused us to consider the theme for our first year, which was given. by our 
Divine Lord to His insecure, frightened little flock on the night of the Last 
Supper. That night, Christ, with divine insight, looked into the future of 
His little band — knew that they would flee and abandon Him ; but He also 
knew that their insecurity needed a strong anchor. Therefore, as His last 
will and testament, He gave them the doctrine of the Mystical Body, that 
doctrine which teaches the importance of the individual in his corporate 
life as a member of the Mystical Christ. 

Insecurity, we have said, marks our first-year student. In the Mystical 
Body, Our Lord compared all His faithful followers to a single strong, unified, 
stormresisting building. They fear failure. Our Lord said: ‘*‘ If you abide in 
Me, and if my words abide in you, ask whatever you will, and it shall be 
done to you. ’’ (John, XV, 7). They belong to the ‘* gang age ’’ and love 
adventure. Listen to the words of Father Daniel A. Lord, S. J., about this 
doctrine of the Mystical Body: ‘* This doctrine demands a heroism that 
the commonplace soul is not likely to yield. He must be willing to face a 
most tremendous reality, with its almost frightening consequences. He 
must know that one act of his affects in some way the whole world. He must 
honestly admit that there is such a revolutionary truth, and act upon it. ”’ 

Think of the possible opportunities we have to indoctrinate our daring 
youth at a time before the world’s roots are too deeply set — at a time when 
they are emotionally, psychologically, and intellectually ready for true 
revolutionary ideas. Let us not be frightened by the greatness of the task, 
but start this year to spark our faculties, to shop around in reading, to make, 
if possible, a syllabus for this first year on the Mystical Body of Christ. 

Second Year, — Nature itself seems to have endowed the sophomore 
student with the capacity of fulfilling Our Lord’s words: ‘‘ Be ye doers of 
the word, not hearers only. ’’ Teachers of religion have the obligation of 
making children conscious of the neo-pagan culture in which they are living, 
and then by contrast present a picture of integrated Christian Culture in 
such a way that the student will love it and be proud of it. It would seem 
that the plan drawn up for the course of study in religion during the sopho- 
more year will assist very effectively in the attainment of this purpose 
and the fulfillment of this obligation. 

The procedure was the same as that for the preceding year. The charac- 
teristics of the adolescent in the sophomore year were studied. In addition 
to the accepted qualities decided upon at previous seminars, namely, all 


those qualities which call for a readjustment of values for the student, this 
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seminar group was almost unanimous in stating that sophomores are for the 
most part ‘‘ cocksure ’’ of themselves. At least, this sureness is their external 
masque. They are self-important, desirous of being different and conspicuous, 
their emotions are just about ready to run loose ; hence, they are interested 
in anything new, unusual, and aesthetically appealing. Prayer-life usually 
seems to weaken in the sophomore year ; pupils become indifferent and care- 
less. It was decided, therefore, that this year would provide fertile soil for 
implanting a knowledge of the Liturgy, a love for it, and an active partici- 
pation in its corporate life. Since a theoretical presentation of the liturgy 
is not sufficient, a definite appeal was made to school administrators to 
make the Sacrifice of the Mass available for the students on all school days, 
and that details be worked out to care for those students who have fasted 
in view of receiving Holy Communion at the Mass attended. 

_As in the Freshman year, we plan to teach pupils what they really ave — 
members of the Mystical Body of Christ. So in the Sophomore year, we shall 
teach them what members of the Mystical Body of Christ do, above all else : 
worship God through Sacrifice. 

The Liturgy has been defined as the prayer-life of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. It provides a rich fund of spiritual, as well as artistic treasures, which 
the sophomore student, in all probability, will learn to appreciate and love. 

Following through the ecclesiastical year in its liturgical prayers, hymns 
and symbols, this second course in religion will provide both doctrinal and 
ascetical material for the reflective teacher. In particular, it will stress the 
spiritual union of teacher and student ; a study of the holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass and its necessary complement, Holy Communion ; it will study the 
meaning and beauty of the Mass ; it will explain to students how to attend, 
or rather how to offer the Sacrifice of the Mass with the priest ; and in addition, 
it will give the pupils an understanding and appreciation of the Sacramental 
life of the Church. 

This study of the Liturgy will also provide the teacher with the opportu- 
nity of bringing home to the pupils, and through them to their parents, the 
important principle of putting first things first, thereby correcting the false 
idea and practice of allowing private prayer, personal devotions and novenas, 
good as they are, to supersede and outweigh the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
The essential devotion in the life of every Catholic should be Holy Mass, 
and the ideal, reception of Holy Communion in daily Mass. The teacher of 
religion in this year will have the splendid opportunity of bringing this home 
to her students through the study of the Liturgy and all that it implies. 

Our Seminar Director, Reverend Father Simonitsch, suggested that one 
aspect of integration during this sophomore year might well be effected 
through enlisting the help of the Department of Art. Pupils in art could 
prepare symbol posters to assist the teaching of the Liturgy for the various 
feasts and seasons of the liturgical year. He also advised that the Department 
of Music could devote part or all of this year to training students in liturgical 
music. He further stated that the teacher of religion must be well informed 
through the study of the best books available on the Liturgy, and suggested 
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that we watch in particular the French and English publications on this 
topic, together with articles of educational value in such periodicals as 
Worship and Lumen Vitae. + 

Third Year. — An integrated program of religious content having been 
planned for the ninth and tenth grades, our seminar group found itself facing 
a changed personality when it began to study the characteristics and tend- 
encies of the junior student in high school. 

With the acquisition of much greater self-confidence, with his emotional 
and intellectual powers more keenly attuned to the world about him, the 
mid-adolescent returns to school with much more eagerness to assume res- 
ponsibility. He breaks away from his ‘ crowd ’; he evaluates the problems 
of life more carefully than in former years ; he seeks out individual instead 
of group contacts. One, frequently dangerous, indication of this tendency, 
at least in the American scene, is the fact that while he may have dated 
rather indiscriminately before, he now tends to ‘* go steady. ’’ He hungers 
for the sense of achievement coming from active participation in life about 
him, not as a member of a group, but as an individual. 

Keeping these inclinations and manifestations well in mind, and since we 
are considering a psychological approach in the presentation of religious 
truths, it was considered best, by the members of the Seminar, to present 
the Life of Christ to the student for study at this time. Just as the adolescent 
becomes interested in particular persons, so he is drawn to the uniquely 
individual Man-God, Jesus Christ, who in turn singles out individuals, such 
as Mary, Martha, Peter, John, Nathanael, Nicodemus, the Woman of Samaria, 
Judas, and many others. Just as he, too, desires to go out and do big things, 
so he hears Christ telling His Apostles: ** Going therefore, teach ye all na- 
tions... ’’ (Mait., XXII, 19). And just as he often questions the purpose of 
perseverance and self-sacrifice in this world, so he notes that the entire life 
of Christ is a manifestation of impassioned dedication to the will of His 
Father, and of self-sacrifice from the manger to the cross (John, IV, 34; 
Sil e275eKl vw; DEVE ap ete,). 

Naturally, a presentation such as this is difficult for the teacher, since 
the materials needed are not to be found in any one textbook, nor in any 
single standard Life of Christ. At the college level, the use of the chrono- 
logical harmony of the Gospels has proved successful. In this case, the dog- 
matic, apologetic, ascetical and moral content of the Gospels is discussed 
in context and summarized at the end of each historical division of Christ’s 
life. Perhaps this method could be adapted to the secondary level. 

We felt that our main objective during this year should be to concentrate 
on Christ, as the leader of His flock, the teacher of the people and the Apostles, 


1 The use of the psychological approach to the problem of the integrated curri- 
culum in religion does not exclude, but rather supplements the curriculum of logi- 
cally evolved units of study. This remark was made by the Chairman to allay any 
fear that this proposed curriculum would lack organization in its presentation to 
the student. 
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the source of Christian life — how He acted, how He expects others to act, 
what He said and why He said what He did have to say. Thus trained to live 
with Christ, the Christian student of our world would promote outside of 
himself the life, teaching and example he has received from Christ, and 
carry the judgments of Christ into every field of human relations. 

Fourth Year. — This is the year of initiative ; the year in which students 
begin to cut their moorings from implicit faith in the direct guidance of 
others, and launch out on their own to conquer the world. It is the time when, ~ 
of necessity, they must come to a decision as to what they will do with their 
life. June of this fourth year means walking up one path rather than another. 
June means becoming one with the maddening world. Hence this is the year 
in which we have to help the student become conscious as a Christian of his 
place in the scheme of God’s plans. Now as never before, he must ask God, 
<* What wilt thou have me to do?” 

The Seminar concluded that in the fourth year it might be well to study 
the various vocations, with a view to learning God’s will for the individual. 
The entire first semester may well be spent on this subject, with more than 
half the time given to a careful presentation of Christian marriage and proper 
preparation for it. 

- Since four years have brought about a certain amount of maturation in 
the student, and because. so many, nearly ninety per cent of our students 
do not go on for further formal education, this may be the last opportunity 
to review and re-emphasize the straight Christian Doctrine as contained in 
the Catechism. It should provide the ingenious instructor with the opportu- 
nity to associate the learnings of the past three and one half years — the 
Mystical Body of Christ, the Liturgy, the Life of Christ, and of course, not 
forgetting the home, the parish, and society-learnings, together with the 
explanation of rights and duties, as they occur. Every time you give the 
student a principle, show him the application of it. The papal encyclicals ; 
issues as they occur in current news items ; anything that affects the student 
as a member of society, can be brought into this problems-class. They should 
become acquainted with the numerous Christian lay movements in the United 
States, such as the Grail Movement, Catholic Action, Cana Groups, Pre- 
Cana and Cana Conferences, Lay Retreats, the Liturgical Movement, etc. 
Under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and a well-planned course, this 
senior year should serve the student well in preparation for the harder life 


of the world. 1 


Commission on American Citizenship. — 1. Summer Workshops, 
Courses, Institutes. — The program of Christian social living has attracted 
ents to workshops, college courses, and institutes 


large numbers of stud 
ters. Among the institutions offering this opportunity 


in many educational cen 


—————eeEEEE 
1 We are grateful to Father Roland G. SIMONITSCH, C. S. C., for having sent us 
the report of the seminar we have summarized (Editor’s note). 
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to teachers, religious and lay, are ten of the large Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities, thirteen Motherhouses and one school of nursing education. 


The purpose of the course is to present the Catholic philosophy as it applies — 


to the elementary school and to instruct teachers of the kindergarten and 
grades one to eight in the method of applying Christian principles in every 
subject of the curriculum. 

The ptogram is based upon the curriculum, Guiding Growth in Christian 
Social Living, which is so widely used throughout the country. This stems 
from the statement of Christian social principles, Better Men for Better Times, 
and is complemented by the Faith and Freedom Readers, all of which were 
developed by the Commission on American Citizenship, Catholic University 
of America. 1 

2. Teacher Training, a New Phase of the Commission’s Program. — Ed- 
gewood College of the Sacred Heart, Madison, Wisconsin, has been commis- 
sioned to inaugurate a program for the preparation of elementary school 
teachers according to the plan developed by the Commission on American 
Citizenship. This program at the professional level is a natural development 
of the work delegated to the Commission by the American Hierarchy. Two 
of the charter members of the Commission’s staff are directing the program 
at Edgewood. Sister M. Nona, O. P., is the president of the college and Sister 
M. Joan, O. P., is director of teacher education. 

A striking feature of the program is a curriculum sequence in which future 
teachers learn not only the techniques but also the philosophy and inte- 
grated content of each subject in the curriculum. The program has already 
attracted the attention of various American Educators. 


Sister M. Joan, O. P. 
Edgewood College, Madison. 


1 See Lumen Vitae, VII (1952), pp. 324-6. 
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Argentina. 


Religious instruction in the State Schools. —1. The History of the 
Schools’ Legislation. — In his pastoral letter for April 1951, Cardinal A. 
Caggiano, bishop of Rosario, wrote : ** The present education laws, carefully 
examined as a whole, take into account the rights and duties of the family, 
the Church and the State. It shows a true understanding of what the Argen- 
tine nation, to a great majority Catholic and daily growing more conscious 
of its rights and duties, hopes for ; it has re-established a liberty trampled 
underfoot by sixty years of laicism. ”’ 

These “‘ sixty years of laicism ’’ began in 1884, when free thought succeed- 
ed in suppressing Christian education in the State schools. In spite of bitter 
struggles in public and torrents of eloquence in the national assembly, the 
‘¢ evil law ’? was passed by a bare majority in the Chamber and Senate. 
Actually, this schools Act was very comprehensive ; it contained 82 articles 
which, taken as a whole, legislated very wisely for all sections of education. 
Practically nothing has been changed till now. But from the beginning, 
article 8 was the one which received all the attention : ‘‘ Religious instruc- 
tion can only be given in the public schools by ministers authorized by the 
various denominations to the children of their own faiths, before or after 
class hours. ’? The decree which later abolished this article recognized that 
‘¢ if the law had been anti-Catholic, it would have been anticonstitutional 
and therefore would not have been binding either on the citizens to obey it or on 
the governments to uphold it. But this was not so, for it was notably differ- 
ent from the French act of 1882 which laid down that religious instruction 
could not be given except ‘ outside the school buildings ’. Only by fixing an 
gious teaching practically impossible and allow- 


inconvenient time, it made reli 
king the Argentina 


ed of tendencious interpretations which resulted in ma 
schools almost atheistic. ”’ 

‘* During these years the flame of religious instruction was kept alight by 
the parochial catechism classes, the Catholic schools and the numerous 
provincial establishments. But in the State schools the very name of God 
was tabu so as not to trouble the children’s consciences. HN 

At the end of the year 1943 on the initiative of the Minister of Education 


G. Martinez Suvrria (better known un 

the new decree was signed by General Ramirez, head of the government 
at that time. Its first article runs as follows : ‘* In all the public schools of 
primary, post-primary, secondary and technical grades, Catholic doctrine 
will be considered as forming part of the subject matter of the syllabuses ; 
those children will be dispensed from it whose parents expressly object, 
owing to adherence to another religion. Their liberty of conscience will be 


respected and those children will receive instruction in morals. ** 


der the pseudonym of Hugo Wast) 
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The episcopate understood the importance of the act. They wrote the same 
day: ‘* With it the basis of the well-being, peace, liberty, progress, social 
justice, for which we long, has been established, and also the spiritual unity 
of the nation in its own institutions and in its relations with its sister-na- 
tions. ’’ A collective pastoral letter spoke of the event shortly afterwards 
as being ‘‘ called not only to develop the beneficent fruits of Christian civi- 
lization, but to strengthen the spiritual unity of the fatherland by harmo- 
niously uniting its past and present. ’’ 

The Argentinians were no less enthusiastic. 91,10 % chose Catholic in- 
struction. Was this because of pressure from a strong régime or owing to the 
negligence and indifference of the parents ? This objection is answered by 
the fact that in the course of years the percentage has not diminished in the 
least. This wish was so decided that President Peron promised to respect it 
absolutely on the occasion of the presidential elections : ‘* Since the Argen- 
tine nation in overwhelming majority desires religious instruction for its 
children, this must be maintained and even increased by a constant effort. 
This moreover corresponds to my own intense personal conviction. ’? The 
opposition party did not profess a declared anticatholicism as in 1884 but 
argued that no reform was necessary and that it was even opposed to the 
spirit and good of the Church. This change of front demonstrates the progress 
of Catholicism in public life. ; 

The act of the 29th April 1947 confirms the former decree in every point : 
1. Religion is taken as an ordinary subject in class ; 2. The choice of syllabus, 
official books and teachers is made by the government in agreement with the 
ecclesiastical authorities ; 3. The expenses of the teachers’ salaries are includ- 
ed in the national educational budget; 4. The general supervision and 
inspection of religious instruction are placed under the Minister of public 
education. 


2. Syllabus and Method. —The syllabuses are traditional and need 
revising ; fortunately they leave a good deal of liberty to their teachers. 
In the primary grade, the instruction is cyclic and studies the elementary 
ideas of doctrine and sacred history. 

In the secondary grade, the subject is divided into two cycles : The lower 
cycle (the three first years of the secondary schools, lycée, normal schools, 
industrial or commercial) comprises the study of 1. the Faith, 2. the Com- 
mandments, 3. Grace and the Sacraments, and at the same time, sacred 
history. The higher cycle has a syllabus which varies according to the type 
of school ; Catholic social doctrine, the structure of the Church, apologetics, 
Holy Scripture, etc. Nearly all the class books are old-fashioned, rather 
dull and theoretical. An attempt at revision is now being undertaken, chiefly 
due to the fine pedagogical review, Didascalia. 

It may be stated that many of the religious teachers in the secondary 
schools understand their mission and want to present Christ’s message in 
a modern and vigorous manner. But their pedagogical knowledge is not 
adequate ; they occupy a desk without sufficient technical preparation 
and end by becoming nothing but tedious talkers, 
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- The masters in the primary schools suffer from the inverse situation. The 
same teacher gives lessons in religion and the other subjects in class, unless 
he can get himself replaced. He has seldom penetrated for himself into the 
heart of the Gospel message ; his religious training is not on a level with peda- 
gogical qualities ; his teaching is verbal only. This situation is improving 
little by little as the new generations of teachers study their religion in the 


normal schools. Unfortunately, there are still numerous teachers who are 


content with teaching the children to repeat the catechism questions ‘* by 
heart ’’. Inspectors, too, are hard to find who know anything of the new 
tendencies which are trying to rejuvenate and adapt catechistical methods 
to our times. 

However, it must be noted that there are numbers of clergy and pious 
lay people who are consecrating themselves to helping the teachers and 
improving the instruction. 

The parish priests have the right to attend the lessons and even to stop 
an instruction which is inept or unworthy of the faith. Some among them 
do this. When, as delegate for several parish priests of the Buenos Ayres 
Province, we had the advantage of direct contact with the schools, we came 
across a real desire among the masters for didactic suggestions and a good 
deal of interest in catechetical methods, meetings and exhibitions. 

In practice the ‘* method of correlation of subjects ’’ is often applied in 
the schools, a synthetic presentation which impregnates the whole of the 
teaching with spirituality. This method has been used for several years 
in the primary schools and unifies round centres of spiritual interest all the 
encyclopaedic medley of former times. 


3. The Actual Position and Results. — The schools are now Christian: 
the crucifix is no longer hidden ; the parish priest is welcomed in the class- 
rooms, on Sunday the buildings are often turned into catechetical centres, 
the national fétes are full of the Christian spirit. Certain provinces go further 
still: the Governor of the province of Cordoba, for example, allows the pupils 
of the government primary schools to go to Mass in groups ; in other pro- 
vinces ‘* general communions ”’ are allowed at Easter or at the end of the 
year. Facilities such as these for practising religion do not entail any obli- 
gations and avoid damage to the most tender consciences. Morals and civism 
are based on decidedly spiritual ethics. Teachers and writers of textbooks 
are as a rule Catholic, as is not surprising in a population of which 93,6 a 
belong to the Church. In the course of the last few years we have noted 
greater respect for the clergy among the people. The men are beginning to 
recognize that religion is not purely an affair for women. This was seen for 
the first time at the international Eucharistic Congress at Buenos Ayres in 
1934. Since then greater attention has been paid to the numerous immi- 
grants mostly coming from Catholic countries. Formerly these recent arrivals 
gave up practising their faith, owing to their uprooting and to lack of sup- 
port for it. The Church has been able in various ways to develop a beneficent 
activity. Without mentioning the catechistical seminaries, the secretariat 
for Catholic education set up by the Argentina Catholic Action and other 
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important works, we will only dwell on the diocesan Catechistic Congresses ; 
in 1948 at La Pampa ; in 1951 at Corrientes ; in April 1952 at Buenos Ayres 
on the occasion of the 5th. anniversary of the Schools Act. The principal 
conclusions of the Congress of June 1951 were as follows : they realized the 
actual deficiencies and the way to remedy them: 

‘* Let the religious syllabuses follow, not the actual logical order but a 
psychological one, all being christocentric. Let all the subjects of the second- 
ary grade teaching be studied in the perspective of and in accordance with 
the religious instruction in order to attain an integral Christian training. 
The religious teacher should know the syllabus of the other branches in order 
to effect a synthesis and to give a spiritual bent to all. In the teaching of 
sacred history he will as far as possible follow the Munich method. The story 
of the Old Testament will be given from the messianic point of view. The 
teacher will profit by the prayers at the beginning of the class to touch the 
hearts of his pupils, will say them for their particular intentions, those of 
the school, the Church or the fatherland. He should prepare his lessons with 
a view to the practical conclusions which the pupils themselves can draw, 
and which will fortify them in their conviction that they must acquire a 
Christian personality which can hold its own in the modern world. The Ca- 
tholic teacher should train his pupils to understand and love the Mass, or 
else he is not carrying out his duties as a Christian instructor. In a thoroughly 
dogmatic manner he will show them the reason for frequent Communion ; 
only in that way can Holy Communion become a conscious and personal 
religious action, independent of all social pressure such as confraternities, 
custom, school practice. We suggest his following in his didactic exposition 
the method of the Abbé Poppe who said : ‘* By the formula, we address 
ourselves to the memory, by the explanation to the intelligence, by the mo- 
tives for action to the heart, the resolution sets the will in motion and there 
results a concrete endeavour which is a supernatural act. ”’ 

This survey is of its nature incomplete ; one might add both light and shade. 
At least these few strokes of the pen will serve to show what reason there is 
for optimism in the enthronement of Christ in our public schools. 


A. IBANEz PaDILLa, S. J., Santa Fé, 
Editor of the methodological chronicle of the 
review * Didascalia’. 


Brazil. 


General position. — It is not easy to give a general idea of the work 
of religious education in Brazil because of the immensity of the country 
and the varying degrees of civilization to be met with there. It is six-sevenths 
the size of Europe (the journey by air from one end to the other covers the 
distance from Madrid to Moscow). Civilized life there is almost exclusively 
along the coast, and specially in the Centre and South where the large towns 
are the chief centres of material, cultural and religious development. In the 
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interior, there is apart from the primitives, a poor ignorant population so 
very scattered that its instruction and evangelization is rendered difficult. 
In some parts, illiteracy is as high as 80 %. In the South and Centre this 
figure drops to 20 %. But outside the large towns, the sub-proletariat are 
still extraordinarily neglected. This situation is the bitter fruit of the era 
of XIX century liberalism during which urban and industrial concentrations 
were set up without adequate protection for the human person, while the 
activity of the Church was almost eliminated. State intervention in religious 
matters so broke up the Church that in 1889 Brazil, a territory as large as 
Europe, had only one archbishopric, six bishoprics and two episcopal prel- 
acies, Two of these bishops were imprisoned for having opposed by word and 
deed the religious decadence. It was then that the Republic was proclaimed 
and also absolute separation of Church and State. This decree of separation 
of 7th. January 1890 was as it were ** the charter of independence of the 
Brazilian Church. ”’ 

Since then, the efforts to build up, reorganize and rejuvenate the Church 
have been increasingly successful. Now, after fifty years, there are 17 arch- 
bishoprics, 65 bishoprics, 25 episcopal prelacies, 2 apostolic prefectures. 
Catholic education, non-existent at the end of the XIX century owing to the 
absolute laicisation of the government schools, has been patiently recon- 
structed and in 1946 there were 690 primary schools, 323 middle schools, 
104 schools of humanities, 118 normal schools, 93 technical schools and 
32 establishments for higher education including four universities at Rio-de- 
Janeiro, Porto Alegre, Sado Paulo and Recife. 

The constitution of 1890 forbade religious instruction in the State schools. 
The constitutions of 1934, 1937 and 1946 have reintroduced religious in; 
struction in the schools syllabus for the children of Catholic families attending 
the government schools. Catholicism has therefore arisen again, regrouped 
its forces and in 50 years has increased its activities in all the spheres of 
education, Catholic Action, press, social service, etc. 


The Great Apostolic Objectives. — In order to maintain and further 
this deepening of the religious life of the nation, the bishops are pursuing 
three necessary objectives : 

a) The Fostering of Priestly Vocations. — There is some slow progress in 
this direction, but the scarcity of priests is still acute, given the immense 
urgent tasks which call for a numerous clergy. For 52 million inhabitants, 
Brazil has 2,930 secular and 3,420 regular priests, a large proportion of whom 
are teaching. This gives a proportion of one priest for apostolic activity 
for every 7,000 to 8,000 souls ; while Canada counts one for 500, Belgium one 
for 585 and France one for 877. In the interior of the continent where the 
population is only one per square kilometre, the arrival of a priest in a hamlet 
constitutes an event of firstclass importance. «¢ When by chance ”’, writes a 
missionary in the interior provinces of Brazil, ‘* I meet one of my colleagues, 
we salute each other as brothers parted for many years. Outside the large 
urban centres, it is very rare that two priests meet here. ’’ Vocations are 
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rare, this being due to ignorance, lack of religious training, poor teaching 
methods in the schools or seminaries, and failure to take account of temper- 
ament, race and climate. Out of the 109 Brazilian dioceses, 29 have only 
one seminarist at the major seminary, 6 have none and ro have from 2 to 5. 

b) Secular and Religious Education. — This lack of priests and apostolic 
workers, as well as the scarcity of State teachers explains the educational 
backwardness of the country. The very limited primary education hinders 
any spread of religious culture. Against a real religious background, there 
has grown up with the centuries a mass of superstitious beliefs and customs 
and a sort of piety which betrays a profound ignorance of religion. Fortu- 
nately, both government and ecclesiastical authorities are seriously concerned 
about this state of affairs and two centres of popular education have been 
started, thus anticipating the initiative of Unesco which has decided to 
create a great educational centre for the diffusion of ‘* basic education ”’ 
throughout Brazil. 

c) Social Action amongst the Well-to-do and the Proletariat. — The working 
classes in the urban suburbs, mining centres and rural hamlets are often 
uneducated and needy. In the present circumstances of rapidly increasing 
national production, these masses afford a very favourable terrain for com- 
munist propaganda. The contrast between extreme luxury and want does 
not make for smoothness of life. The rich need to be animated by a sincere 
desire to establish an order of social justice which would rescue the suffering 
at the price of considerable sacrifice and call for a change in social structures. 

The ecclesiastical authorities, conscious of the gravity of the situation, 
encourage social action and study centres, strive to develop a spirit of greater 
social justice in favour of governmental reforms. But we all know how 
certain truths are hard to accept; and this applies particularly in South 
American countries. May God grant that the Catholics of our country will 
call to mind the words of the beatitude : ‘* Blessed are those that hunger and 
thirst after justice ’’; they will thus avoid greater sufferings. 

Such, in broad lines, are the basic means for developing popular religious 
teaching in a country which has a great future before it. 


José Tarcicio Lear, S. J., 
Enghien, Belgium. 


French Guiana. 


General Position. — French Guiana is not a nation of South America, 
but an isolated French department, somewhat remote and therefore rather 
neglected. The territory is immense, as large as 1/6th of France, but there 
are only 30 to 35,000 inhabitants of all races and all nationalities, scattered 
over a country still only half explored. The chances of war, the slave-trade, 
the hazards of commerce, the convict settlement and displaced persons, 
have resulted in the most astonishing mixture of races imaginable. Among 
the Europeans are English, Belgians, Dutch, Germans, Poles, Russians, 
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Czechs, Hungarians, Roumanians, Yougoslavs, Italians and Spanish. Amongst 
the Asiatics are Syrians, Armenians, Hindus, Indochinese, Chinese. The 
Africans include Arabs, Berbers, Maroccans, Madagascans, and negroes. 
The Americans are West Indians or Brazilian. All are more or less civilized 
and 5/6th are Catholic. Among the uncivilized are Indian tribes which we 
are trying to save from extinction : Galibis, Oyampis, Emerillas and Rou- 
cuyans ; negro tribes descended from slaves set free in the forest by the river 
Maroni : Bonis, Paramakas, Saramakas, Youkas or Boschs ; say about 5,000 
still pagan, except for the Galibis and some Oyampis. 

If the majority of the civilized population are Christian, that does not 
mean that the practice of religion is strong or the Christian way of life 
an ardent one. The great fault of our country is immorality : 2/3rd of our 
Christians live in concubinage. Thus, in 1951, out of 483 baptisms, only 193 
were legitimate births, that is, 40 OE. 

Promiscuous living is a plague in the West Indies. We have many West 
Indians and also the convict settlement : condemned men, freed men, ward- 
ers, hardly the cream of society ! Our people are still in the time of the 
patriarchs : one legitimate wife and concubines. There are many children, 
especially today when bonuses are given for babies. Our girl mothers are 
themselves astonished : ‘‘ I have had a child and instead of punishing me, 
I get paid! ’’ Even formerly there was not much shame about being an 
unmarried mother ; 2/3rd of the women were, and now they find it pays ! 
Certainly the child needs to be helped but, in our country, a bonus at 


marriage would be better. 


The Work of Instruction and Religious Teaching. — Our great task 
is to draw our Christians out of this patriarchal era and introduce them to 
a really Christian one, making them understand that it is not enough to be 
satisfied with Christian dogma but that its morality must be accepted also, 
There is progress in this direction : nowadays young people are getting mar- 
ried, whilst previously marriage was the finish ; that is to say, one did not stop 
sinning, the sin left you when your body was passed it ! When our young 
girls are betrayed we can get hold of them again and encourage them, but 
the old women (even members of our confraternities and congregations) 
say to them: ‘‘ My girl, you are too young to be converted ’’ ; as though it 
were a matter of conversion as in their own Case, when they lived in their 
pseudo-marriage until the menopause and after ! Fortunately, in this adult 
population, although one may be astonished at it, there is a real fidelity to 


the Mass and to prayer. 


As concerns most Church decisions and directives, we are part of the na- 


tional organization of France and follow the lead of French Catholic Action. 
At Cayenne, the capital of Guiana, several works of zeal and apostolic move- 
ments are active. 38 men attend a Study Circle of Catholic Action ; 8 ladies 
have collected more than 300,000 frs this year for distribution to the poor 
of the town. A miner and a worker in the Prefecture, profited by their holiday 
in France to contact the L. F. A. C. F. in order to start the League in Guiana 
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on their return. The Franciscan tertiaries, Children of Mary, Guides de 
France, have helped us with the parish catechism classes and with the 
attendance at Mass of the 1,500 children who come to them. 

French law obtains with us ; the same school war exists on a small scale. 
A tract has been issued by the militants of laicism against the Marie and 
Barangé laws which has not prevented us from creating an Association for 
Free Education (A. P. E. L.). 

As for catechesis, it is quite vigorous. While many of the French dioceses 
have only 2 or 3 years of catechism, we have four, and we want to make it 
five. Our countries of Brittany and Alsace have remained Catholic because 
religious instruction includes the years from infancy to puberty, 5 to 12, 
With us, the child does not go from one year to another without an exami- 
nation. Those who have 2/3rd attendances at Mass and catechism, and the 
general average of 2/3rd are admitted to the higher class automatically ; 
they are asked a question as a matter of form. Those who have half the 
required attendances and a general average of 1 /3rd are admitted after passing 
the examination. Those who cannot muster half the attendances and an 
average of 1 /3rd are automatically left in the lower class, and in this way the 
dullards and the lazy do 5 or 6 years of catechism ! These requirements have 
caused the parents to stir themselves a little, but it is a hard job to make 
them exert any control over the attendances of the children at our courses, 
or to follow their progress. Each child has a notebook in which to mark its 
attendances and it is not admitted to the lessons without this book, which 
has to be checked each time by the one responsible. 

Some deficiencies are slowly being put right. When I arrived here in 
June 1949 I found children who had not made their communion in the third 
and fourth years ; they were ‘ heavies ’ keeping the whole class back, for 
one was obliged to keep to their pace. Now they are dealt with in the first 
year ; at the end of the second year they make their Easter duties and I am 
hoping that His Lordship the Bishop will confirm them at the end of the 
third. At the present time this is done the day after the solemn communion 
which closes the fourth year of catechism. 


G. Rosin, S. Sp.,. Cayenne, 


‘(Ce oe 
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Japan. 


The First Catholic Educational Congress in Japan. — “* Everything 
points to suggest that education in Japan has lost its bearings. One cannot 
help but think with a shudder of the future of our country. However, it is 
our duty to introduce the Catholic spirit into things as they are, courageously 
and gradually. Especially those of us who are teaching in non-Catholic 
schools must combine together to breathe a Catholic spirit into our work. ” 
So wrote after the congress one of the three hundred Japanese masters who 
took part in it. 

This congress, the first of its kind to be held in Japan, was convoked by 
way of experiment at the Catholic university at Tokyo on the 3rd. May this 
year. It was a success beyond all expectations. Only teachers in Central 
Japan had been invited, but others came from North and South, covering 
hundreds of miles in order to take part in this one studyday. Although it has 
been divided up, the agenda was judged by all to be too full, so numerous and 
intricate were the problems raised. In order to give an idea of the ground 


covered, we will enumerate the different sections : administration, publi- 


cation of manuals, teaching of various subjects, a press section, professional 
problems of the teachers, education. 

We cannot give here a general conspectus of the work done ; we will 
choose two points of greater interest to people abroad and consonant with 
the object of this review : religious and moral teaching and methods. 

1, Religious and Moral Education. — There has beena great change in the 
importance attached to religious teaching during these last few years. In 
order to do away with all nationalist and shintoist propaganda, the American 
authorities prohibited any religious instruction in school ; a measure which 
was more political than religious. In reality the Catholic schools were free 
to give religious teaching, as long as it was kept separate from the ‘ courses : 
properly so-called. However, since last year the private schools have been 
authorized to start a religious course. Alarmed by the growing immorality, 
the Minister of Education hopes that this religious teaching will give moral 
strength to the young people. It seems that in certain official circles, doubts 
have arisen as to the feasibility of a lay morality divorced from religious 
teaching. Is laicism, the legacy of liberal Europe, about to show its failure ? 

A difficult problem arises for Catholic schools ; what religious instruction 
is to be given to pupils who are mostly non-Catholic (or, as the Japanese 
Christians neatly put it: ‘* not-yet-believers ”’). For those who are already 
Catholic are only 5 % of those who enter our schools each year. How is it 
possible to arrange a cycle of religious or moral training adapted to these 
twelve year old children 3 
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The traditional order of the catechism is out of the question. Speak of 
God ? Most of the boys do not know the meaning of the word, or, thinking 
they know, scoff at it! 

We must remember the amount of anti-religious prejudices in the heads 
of many of these pupils just out of the primary school. The Japanese word 
corresponding to ‘ God’, ‘ kami’, immediately evokes one of the innumerable 
shintoist deities, of often doubtful morality. Now, with the thousands of 
‘ kamis ’, the idea of God has vanished, religion itself has fallen into discredit 
and is most often relegated to the status of folklore or, at best, of a cultural 
factor. One has only to turn over the pages of an official manual on * the 
religions ’ to be convinced of this, and it is a significant fact that these 
manuals are in the series on social problems. 

When religious were taken out of schools, materialism came in. This was 
particularly the case in the primary school. Every year at the entrance 
examinations, one realizes to what extent materialism has penetrated the 
minds of the boys who seek entry into our schools. 

It is clear, therefore, that to speak of God to these pupils often arouses 
sceptical, if not amused, reactions. Father Hellweg, S. J., told of the way in 
which he introduced them to the comprehension of a true religious course. 
The course follows the psychological development of the boys ; one begins 
with those human and social questions which are interesting the Japanese 
of today. Next the moral aspect of these problems are analysed : do not the 
papers deplore every day the moral post-war decadence ? And finally, from 
these moral problems one rises to the reality of the existence of God, the one 
and living God, before whom the dead gods of shintoism vanish away. Many 
of the boys, their eyes suddenly opened to a world hitherto unknown, take 
thus the first step on the road to baptism. All are now prepared to hear about 
the fundamental truths of religion : the creation, the sinfulness of man, 
prayer, etc. 

Concreteness and slow progress are necessary in the beginning, but soon 
they are not enough. Grace has been secretly at work, the Christians are 
more numerous, Almost all will go on to the university, and the understanding 
of their faith must develop in harmony with their general knowledge. With 
the Japanese neophyte, as with the Catholic student in Europe, the life of | 
faith demands a deeper comprehension of dogma, and also careful Spiritual 
direction, demands which are hard to satisfy. 

In order to help teachers to respond better, Father Roggendorf, S. 1.5108 
the Catholic University of Tokyo, has undertaken the publication of a reli- 
gious course which, to use his own words, will develop ‘ spirally ’. The same 
subject is dealt with several times, but at different levels, the understanding 
of Catholic doctrine growing more advanced at the same time as that of 
other subjects. When one thinks of the conceptions of the world ”’ of the 
various Western philosophers widely known among the students, it is im- 
portant to give them the ‘+ Catholic conception of the world ’’ ; show how 
faith enters into every sphere of private and public life, national and inter- 
national, artistic and industrial, but above all into the social and working 
life. Nothing less will satisfy these minds. 
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In the course of the discussion which accompanied the speeches, the partici- 
pants showed a unanimous agreement on the necessity of raising the level 
progressively when teaching morals, philosophy and theology. As to the 
first point, a gradual introduction to the knowledge of God, it would seem 
that in some milieux, less contaminated by materialism, a more direct 
approach is possible. 

2. Education. — Here, too, we must be realistic : our boys live in almost 
totally pagan and materialistic surroundings ; the family itself very rarely 
fulfills its educative réle. There are two necessary tasks : to strengthen their 
moral wills to make them capable of resisting the influence of their milieu, 
and to transform the family milieu itself. Until these two objectives have 
been attained, nothing definite has been achieved. 

From his infancy the Japanese child is spoilt, he is the real god of the 
house. Nothing is refused him, and he is scarcely ever scolded. The extraor- 
dinary popularity of the word ‘ liberty ’ after the war has accentuated this 
state of things. Parents resign themselves to their children taking no notice 
of their orders : ‘* We cannot do anything. We are a democracy now, they 
are free! ’? These are the boys who come to school and it is against this 
‘ laisser-faire ’ on the part of the family that we have to fight. This is not 
the place to expatiate upon the art of re-education, but we may remark in 
passing that, more than anything, the example of someone he admires will 
bring the Japanese pupil to the acquisition of a moral standard. We know 
that Christ’s is just such a personality, but it is also true that He will appear 
first in the person of the teacher himself. The example given by the latter 
in his daily life will help more than all the lessons in shaping characters. 
You will say that this is true everywhere, but we think, perhaps naively, 
that it is more so in Japan. 

‘© The formation of a good family is the aim of education. * That is the 
considered opinion of the Jesuit Fathers of the College at Taura, and colla- 
boration with the family is the basis of the education given there. On the 
model of the Parents and Teachers’ Association of America, the parents meet 
the masters periodically in order to learn what are the school aims in the 
spheres of instruction and education, and also what form their collaboration 
should take. After the talks, personal contacts between parents and teachers 
deal with individual cases. Many of the parents are delighted to learn about 
educative principles for the first time. The percentage of attendances, from 
80 to 85 % of the invitations, shows the interest taken by the fathers and 
mothers in these meetings. 

But this is not the only point of contact ; visiting the families in their 


an even firmer link between priest and parent. It is easier 
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there to get an idea of the atmosphere in which 


appropriate word of advice. 
There is the same need for contact with the family when a boy asks for 


instruction preparatory to baptism. Not only is the written consent of his 
parents required, but also he must show signs of a real ‘ conversion ’ in his 
family life. This latter point, more often than not, does not need enquiring 
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into: it frequently happens that the parents come to the Father: ‘* But 
what has happened to my boy since he asked for baptism ? He is not the 
same! He never thought of doing what he was told, he only did what he 
liked... he is completely changed. ’’ This kind of thing often results in the 
conversion of the whole family : ‘* A religion which can change my boy like 
that must be the true one. ”’ 

The family is the basic unit of Japanese society as elsewhere, and that may 
explain why in this country the need for this collaboration has been so 
promptly recognized, whereas in Europe it is today being so much preached 
and desired (see Lumen Vitae, VII (1952), p. 460 et seq., Fr. de le Court’s 
article). 


I have tried to confine myself to a few short remarks on two of the numer- 
ous subjects which were dealt with at the congress, but it has been impos- 
sible not to touch, however slightly, upon some details of their application to 
conditions in Japan. 

If one wants to sum up in a few words the results obtained by this first 
congress of Catholic education, one would most certainly say that it has made 
us realize both the possibility and the urgent necessity of a close collaboration 
between Catholic schools on a nation-wide basis. 

This collaboration is possible, for the numerous and often serious, problems, 
are the same for all. Japan has been called the only culturally united country 
in the East, and solutions will not be of any use unless they are applied to 
the nation as a whole. ; 

This collaboration is urgent, for up to now, we have worked too much as 
free-lances, wearing ourselves out trying to surmount obstacles which only 
a united effort can destroy. The Japanese teacher quoted earlier said that 
‘* the thought of the future causes a shudder .’’ This future will be upon us 
tomorrow. We have no time to deliberate upon the means of collaboration. 
It is actual and immediate cooperation that is required. It began at this 
congress, and that is promising. And, however disquietening the future may 
appear, the too short day ended on anote of optimism. For the first time, 
Catholic teachers met each other ; for the first time, they realized that they 
were numerous workers for the Japanese church of tomorrow. They formed 
a strong force and realized it that day : the Holy Spirit obviously inspired 
them with His strengthening breath. 


Jean Friscu, S. J., Tokyo. 
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United States. 


Child Education. — Sister JEAN Patrice! has for many years run a 
kindergarten, and in her book (Your Family Circle), she offers parents the 
fruit of her experience and study. She excels in revealing the inner motives 
of child attitudes, distinguishing between a false reflex and a character fault, 
and in forming respectful and sympathetic judgments on some behaviour 
often incomprehensible to adults. She hasavoided pedantic language while 
producing a psychological treatise. The reader is enlightened and charmed by 
the numerous examples with which she illustrates her book. Whether she is- 
explaining the requisite qualities of a toy (p. 76), or the way in which to treat 
the mystery of death (pp. 117-8), the author gives proofs of acute insight 
and of exquisite delicacy. 

She describes the behaviour of infants, for her chief object is to help the 
parents. These sometimes react clumsily to a situation the significance or 
cause of which they are far from suspecting. Are they always intelligent — 
or patient enough — when it comes to correction ? Many pages and examples, 
taken from life, are worth careful consideration by fathers and mothers ; 
their ‘ family circle ’ will be all the more Christian, educative, and peaceful. 

It would have been well to insist more upon the religious training which 
the little ones ought to receive at home ; Your Family Circle, so satisfying 
from many points of view, seems only to ask of parents the teaching of the 
usual prayers. This is certainly not the author’s opinion, but she does not 
give the subject the attention which its importance deserves. 


Higher Studies. — In a recent book: Theology and Education, ? Fr. 
DonLAN writes that education depends on two principal sciences : psycho- 
logy and moral theology. Its object is to cultivate, with the help of grace, 
the growth of the Christian virtues. These are of two kinds: intellectual and 
moral, divided into acquired and infused virtues. Education has to develop 
the acquired virtues and to prepare the soul, as far as possible, to receive 


the infused virtues. 


oe a es 
1 JEAN PATRICE, Sister, C. S. J., Your Family Circle, Milwaukee, The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1952, VIII-146 pp., $ 2,75- 
2 DonLAN, Thomas C., O. P., Theology and Education, Dubuque (Iowa), The Aqui- 


nas Library, Wm. C. Brown Company, 1952, X-134 pp-, $ 3.00. 
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Before defining the proper and immediate aim of the four factors in 
education (Church, family, State, school), Fr. DONLAN gives us a little philo- 
sophical treatise on causality : the material, formal, efficient and final causes, 
with their divisions and subdivisions, in the true scolastic spirit. The four 
educative factors should converge, either mediately or immediately, to one 
and the same end : the complete formation of the genuine Christian. 

The author takes a firm stand when analysing the rdéle of the religious 
teacher : the latter would vitiate the proper function of the school if he at- 
tempted to impart an education which was not entirely intellectual (p..79). 
As Father DonLAN is only concerned in this book with the religious teaching 
of undergraduates, he inveighs rather strongly against the position defended 
by the late Mgr. J. M. Cooper, professor at the Catholic University of America 
and his successor Mgr. W. H. Russell, two prelates who have always favoured 
teaching directed to actual life. 

Father DoNLAN reproves them for this preoccupation. It is unjustified, 
he holds, because teaching can never be a cause of sanctity: this can only 
come through the sacraments and the virtues of charity and prudence (p. 98). 
Theology proposes ideals and the means of attaining them: in this way it 
influences the life of the pupil. But this result can only be sought indirectly 
(mediately) ; how would one distinguish the aim proper to preaching ? 
Moreover, theology must be taught to laymen according to the order and 
method set down by St. Thomas Aquinas. If one requires students to make 
an intellectual effort to master profane subjects, has one not the right to 
require a similar effort as regards theological knowledge ? This is the thesis, 
strongly built up, but debatable, of the author. 

The author looks upon theology as a science, which is correct. But ought 
not religion to be considered as a way of life also ? This point of view can be 
ignored in seminaries where young men preparing for the priesthood. can 
more easily combine religious science with the spiritual life. In the universi- 
ties, professors of religion should, in our opinion, avoid presenting their 
subject exclusively as an abstract science : it is of little worth if it does not 
nourish the life of the soul. Moreover, the young layman is often too little 
versed in spiritual matters to be able to fit dogma into his everyday life. 

We would like to put four questions to Father Donan: 

1) Was not the Summa Theologica written for students specializing 
in theology and trained to scholastic methods ? Is it wise to force it on the 
laity ? 

2) Contemporary mentality is foreign to scholastic modes of thought. 
Whether one likes it or not, and whatever Fr. DonLAN thinks (p. 117), it will 
always be very difficult to present thomist theology to young people who 
are not familiar with the method. 

3) At the present time there is under way a great movement of return 
to the sources of the Christian faith : would it not be wise to join this current 
blessed by the Church and certainly inspired by the Holy Spirit ? Doubtless, 
it is for theology to explain and comment the Scriptures ; but there is a 
very different line of vision according to whether the starting point be scrip- 
ture or theological system. 
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4) The Scriptural revival is accompanied by a recognition of the didactic 
value of the liturgy. The liturgy is the great educator of the Christian, 
intellectual or not, and all find in it substantial nourishment. Would not a 
purely doctrinal and scholastic approach keep students out of touch with the 
present trend of the Church’s thought ? This is likely, and would be a very 
great pity. 

If we may be allowed to give an opinion, we should prefer religious in- 
struction to be founded on theology, and very firmly so, but also vital and 
encouraging to the spiritual growth of the student. This instruction would 
give a large place to Scripture and the liturgy. The method employed would 
be direct, susceptible of touching the heart as well as nourishing the mind. 
The Summa of St. Thomas does not seem to fulfil these conditions. 

In spite of these criticisms, we agree with the principles which, according 
to the author, should be followed in the preparation of a course. One must 
teach what is essential (p. 106), the elements proper to the sanctification of 
the layman as well as his réle of mediator between the temporal and the 
spiritual (p. 108). It is a good thing, too, to insist upon the points peculiar 
to the special vocation of the laity (p. 109), as also all the truths which have 
always fostered the growth of sanctity. Circumstances of time and place 
may call for a more detailed knowledge of secondary doctrines (p. II0). 

All who are engaged in giving religious instruction in the universities will 
be grateful to Father Donxan for his contribution to a question so much 
debated in the United States. He has given his opinion ina masterly fashion 
and with great intellectual exactitude. He has opted for a strictly intellectual 
teaching : we should have preferred one more directly ‘ religious ’, more vital. 
However, the end is the same : not to create theologians so much as Chris- 
tians sincerely living their dogma. 


Psychology. — The king of ** counsel ’? with which the book of Fr. Cur- 
RAN 1 is concerned is typically American. It does not consist in the exposition 
ofa line of conduct adapted to a particular situation, nor does it resemble mor- 
al exhortations. It is also distinct from the direction of conscience to which the 
Christian resorts for precise instructions or assistance to an experienced man 
in controlling his own desires. The‘ counseling ’ involves a series of interviews 
in the course of which the counsellor endeavours to make the person himself 
discover the cause of his psychological errors and the remedies for them. 

A difficult task, because it requires much tact, a great gift of sympathy, 
a deep knowledge of psychology and extraordinary patience. 

Father Curran seeks to introduce the art to those Catholics whose pastoral 
ministry or teaching vocation places them in contact with psychological 
‘ invalids ’. 

Very often the 
mechanism ; the counsellor has to help the soul to g 


sufferer is unaware of the functioning of his emotional 
et to know itself gradually, 
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1 CURRAN, Rev. Charles A., Counseling in Catholic Life and Education, New 


York, The MacMillan Company, 1952, XXVI-462 pp. 
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to understand the workings of its psychology, to free the field of conscious- 
ness from instinctive and unreasonable reactions, and finally, to put into 
practice, without constraint, the necessary resolutions. 

The author passes in review the various conflicts which divide the unity 
of the psychological personality, upset the normal workings of sensibility, 
absorb all the spiritual faculties, destroy emotional control. Influences suffered 
in infancy are the subject of an examination which deals with the four envi- 
ronments of the child’s life: home, district, church, school. How many chil- 
dren there are who have never known the atmosphere indispensable for their 
development and emotional equilibrium ! 

The rupture of this equilibrium is the subject of a chapter in which the 
author views with perspicacity the relations between the various psycho- 
logical situations and their interaction with physical, intellectual, spiritual 
factors. 

The object of these interviews is to unravel the tangle of blind and in- 
stinctive forces which rule an enervated state of soul, a warped psychology. 
At this stage, the patient can begin a really constructive work : an overall 
vision of reality will allow him to judge and act without passion instead of 
being the victim of irrational sentiments. 

The réle of counsellor is, as we have said, a very delicate one : psycho- 
logical knowledge, imperturbable calm, presence of mind and power of 
concentration are some of the qualities which are necessary in order to follow 
the answers of his interlocutor, to distinguish what is important from accesso- 
ry details, to notice a point which may throw light, to synthetize the facts 
discovered in the course of one or more conversations ; very often his rdle 
will be to sum up in a short and simple formula the declarations of a man or 
woman who is delighted to have found someone to talk to and tell of their 
problems. 

Father Curran gives many practical counsels. Some of them, slight in 
themselves, are important for the creation of an atmosphere which will 
encourage confidences. A special chapter is given up to the way in which to 
conduct an interview with children, another to groups, etc. 

The uninitiated need not be put off by this psychological book. The some- 
times difficult pages and the frequent subtle remarks of the specialist are 
illustrated by numerous examples. The interviews which are described in the 
book are instructive from more than one point of view : they throw a vivid 
light upon theoretical instructions, give warmth and life to a volume showing 
man in his lovableness and sorrows, and are a plea for the value of the method. 
Souls are of such high worth that they are to be treated with respect, tenderness 
and understanding. Much evil has sometimes been caused by misunderstand- 
ing of psychological problems, and to help a soul open out and fulfil itself 
is a sacred ministry : the advice and respectful technique of Fr. CuRRAN 
will save us from many a blunder. 

It should be noted that this is the first book by a Catholic author on the 
subject. The praise which it has received attests its quality and the need for 
it. Discreet but pertinent references to the rational thomist psychology 
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witness to the sureness of the doctrine. Psychologists and psychiatrists 
may have some criticisms to make ; however that may be, this book is excel- 
lent and timely. 


Social Ethics.— Thanks to Father Charles MCKENNEY, ? social workers 
of both sexes now have a moral guide adapted to their apostolate. The author, 
a professor at Fordham University, is against cut and dried answers and is 
careful to enlighten, and above all, to train consciences. He devotes fifty pages 
to the exposition of the fundamental principles of morality, and these few 
chapters stand out for their concise clarity. 

He then deals with the problems of social assistance, the attitude of the 
worker both with individuals and in connection with particular groups or 
communities. The delicate matters of abortion, chastity, marriage problems 
are treated competently. 

The Catholic social worker is faced with difficult problems arising from the 
fact that those among whom he works are not animated by the same philo- 
sophy and rules of conduct as Catholics are. What is he to do when it is 
impossible for him to enforce the only solution which his conscience ap- 
proves ? The rules laid down at the beginning of the book (double effect, 
formaland material cooperation, doubtf ul law, etc.) help to settle many a 
problem and appease some scruples. 

This book is to be recommended for its clarity of exposition, sureness of 
doctrine, the care taken to train moral judgement, and the awareness of 
the complexity of the problems. 


Albert Ltonarp, S. J., Brussels. 


1 Charles R. McKenney, S. J., Moral Problems in Social Work, Science and Culture 
Series, Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Company, 1951, XVI-132 pp. 
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The National Catechism and Books for Catechists. —In its special 
number: The Catechism Text-Book, the review Lumen Vitae gave an account 
of the work of the National Spanish Committee which is preparing a single 
catechism for the use of all the dioceses of Spain. } The four booklets of this 
Catecismo de la doctrina cristiana. Projecto * have just been published for appro- 
bation by the bishops. The present publication is therefore only provisional. 
The final text promises to be more interesting and attractive, with fine 
illustrations, greater variety of type, the use of different coloured inks, etc. 

The catechism is produced, not as a single volume, but in four small 
booklets corresponding to the four grades of primary education. This marks 
a considerable step forward ; there is nothing less pedagogic than to give 
the same lesson book to the child of six and the adolescent of 13 or 14. 

The general method adopted for each booklet is an analytical and abstract 
presentation of doctrine under the traditional form of question and answer. 
The matter is gone through in cycles ; each grade gives the teaching in a 
more detailed manner. The matter is divided into: 1) truths to be be- 
lieved ; 2) commandments to be observed; 3) means of salvation to be 
made use of. In all this, the national catechism does not show any advance 
on the traditional ones. The danger of giving children religious instruc- 
tion under the form of conceptual doctrinal teaching and then a series 
of moralising ‘* Don’ts ’’, is demonstrated in this Spanish catechism as in 
most of the current national ones. The life, warmth, poetry, charm of the 
Gospel are entirely absent. There is nothing to capture the imagination and 
heart of the child. The doctrinal formulae are usually simple, at least insofar 
as is permitted by the theological precision which is to be preserved at all 
cost, for the children are looked upon as small adults. Fortunately, numerous 
questions of secondary interest, which burden all the revised catechisms 
of Astete and Ripalda, have been suppressed. The order of the explanation 
in the 1st part is that of the Credo; this would be ideal did the doctrinal 
presentation keep the historical and temporal character of “ the story of 
salvation ’’ and if the résumé in questions and answers, although very neces- 
sary, had been kept in the background in favour of the ‘ story. ’ Grace and 
the sacraments are in their usual place and, as always, give the impression 
of being ‘* at the service of the commandments of God ” : an untheological 
order for ‘* the doctrine of grace and the sacraments so intimately linked 


to the dogmas of the incarnation, the redemption and the Church, is now 
separated from them by morals, ’’ 


* Lumen Vitae, V (1950), pp. 485-8. 
2 Catecismo de la Doctrina Cristiana. Projecto, Espatfia, 


1952, 4 vols, 39, 62, 92, 
612 pp. 
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The new Spanish catechism is characterized, then, by progress and tradi- 
tionalism. One can understand that the national committee must take into 
account the opposition of ecclesiastical circles. The international enquiry 
has shown that the national catechisms lag usually far behind the progress 
of catechesis. Everything taken into account, the final edition of the Spanish 
catechism will be superior to many others, notably to the official texts of the 
French and Belgian catechisms. 


Mgr. Daniel LtorENnTE has brought out a little book of great usefulness to 
catechists who are learning the simple and difficult art of making children 
aged 9 to 12 understand and love Christian doctrine : Lecciones de Religion, 
De la practica para la practica. ' This little book brings together some of the 
practical lessons, extremely vivid and charming, given in the course of the 
pastoral visits of the bishop in his diocese. The 21 lessons contain and explain 
the dogmatic aspects of religion which are both the most essential and most 
practical. One cannot recommend it too highly to catechists. They will 
find in it the practical application of pedagogical and catechistical theory as 
given by the author in his well known books. 


Adrian Zutvueta, S. J., in Catecismo Campestre* offers to country cate- 
chists a well produced book which will enable them to prepare and impart 
their catechism lessons with skill. The author is evidently well acquainted 
with the modern catechetical movement. His preference is, very rightly, 
for the Munich method, which he supplements with competence. He adapts 
it admirably to the intuitive, active, practical and inventive psychology of 
the child of from 9 to 12, but also takes the soul into account and the lessons 
lead to prayer and the love of charity. The 39 lessons follow the traditional 
order, but succeed in making each section living and easy to assimilate. 
However, like the catechism itself, they are still rather analytical and some- 
times lack that warmth of friendship which the child ought to feel after 
personal and constant contact with the Christ of the Gospel. 


Christian teaching of Adults. — Tomas L. PuJapDas, C. M. F., gives us 
in his book San Antonio Marta Claret, Apéstol de Nuestro Tiempo ® the life, 
very well told, of a saint who had a considerable influence on the religious, 


and even political development of Spain between the years 1850 and 


social 
een sense of adaptation to con- 


1870. His apostolate is characterized by a k 
temporary mentality and a desire to employ modern methods for the service 


of the Church. This is pleasing and instructive reading. 


1 Mer. D. LiorENTE, Lecciones de Religidn. De la practica para la practica, Valla- 


dolid, Editorial Casa Martin, 1951, 207 PP- 
2 A. ZULUETA, S. J., Catecismo Campestre, Bilbao, 


Jesus, 1951, 410 pp. 
3 T. L. Pujapas, C. M. F., San Antonio Marta Claret, Apéstoi de Nuestro Tiempo, 


Madrid, Ediciones Cultura Hispanica, 1951, 235 PP- 
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Victorino CapanaGa, O. R. S. A., studies in La Virgen en la historia de 
las conversiones} the action of a growing love for Mary in the stories of the 
famous modern conversions. After a very able presentation of the chief 
points in marian dogmatics and spirituality, the author takes the lives of 
celebrated converts such as Newman, Psichari, Peter van der Meer, Manzoni, 
Huymans, Z. Werner, Coppée and many others, stressing the delicate but 
often decisive influence of devotion to Mary in the psychological evolution 
of the converts. 


José Manuel Vivanco in Moral y Pedagogta del Cine*® gives us a very 
attractive, clear and striking study from the common sense point of view 
on the moral and pedagogical problems of the cinema. The first part of the 
book shows the attitude, at first negative, of the Church towards the new 
art, and then its entirely positive one. The second part deals with the different 
pedagogical and moral questions which are set by the film : its influence on 
the family, children, adolescence, young people ; in the formation of opinions, 
the conception of virtue, of love, marriage and the development of the reli- 
gious sense. 


Bernardino Liorca, S. J., has condensed into his Compendio de Historia 
de la Iglesia * much of his extensive knowledge of the history of the Church, 
This is a fine work of synthesis which gives the public a clear and ordered 
survey of the life of the Church since its beginning, its development through- 
out the centuries and continents. The less fine aspects are rather idealized : 
the final impression is that the Church, even in its exterior and human reality, 
is uniquely worthy of admiration. This is perhaps too good as conclusion. 


J. Buyanpa, S. J., in his Teologia del Méds Allé * gives with clarity and 
precision the Christian dogmatic positions on the problems of the hereafter. 
Death, the particular and general judgments, the resurrection of the body, 
hell, purgatory and heaven are the subjects of the different chapters of the 
book. The manner in which the author deals with his subject is both re- 
strained and classical, suitable for educated adults. 


Albert Dréze, S. J., Brussels. 


1 V. CapanaGa, O. R. S. A., La Virgen en la historia de las conversiones, Madrid, 
E. P. E. S. A., 1951, 366 pp. 

* J.M. Vivanco, Moral y Pedagogia del Cine, Madrid, Ediciones Fax, 1952, 182 pp. 

* B. Lrorca, S. J., Compendio de Historia de la I glesia, Madrid, Editorial Raz6n 
y Fe, 1951, 632 pp. 

“ J. Buyanpa, S. J., Teologia del Mas Alla, Madrid, Editorial Razén y Fe, 1952, 
260 pp. 
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Mass, Sacraments, Sacrifice. 


Madagascar. — Religious instruction of children : 317-8. 


Mass. — 1. Teaching the Mass. — In the school: 12, 55-66, 75-6; by the 
press: 13; in the family: 461-4; in mission countries: 43-54. — 
Active method in teaching the Mass: 55-62. — Preaching on the 
Mass: 14-6, 29-42. 

2. Theology of the Mass. — Principal parts of the Mass: 25-7, 
32-4, 37-42. — The Mass is a repast : 41-2, 57-61. — Understanding 
the Mass: 29, 44-6, 494-5. — Revival in the liturgy of the Mass : 
52-53, 488. uit Be 

3. Living the Mass. — Taking part in the Mass: 27-8, 51, 66-8, 
495-6. — Sanctification by the Mass: 61-2, 530-1. — Communion 
during Mass : 488. — Attendance at Mass: 29, 53, 63-8, 601-12,614- 
5, 624-30. See : Eucharist, Sacrifice, Teaching. 


Method. — 1. Teaching. — Intuitive method for teaching the Mass : 55-62. 
— Organic method in religion college course : 71, 83. — Ignatian 
method of contemplation in teaching Holy Scripture : 73. — Teach- 
ing Social Christian Living (U. S. A.) 99-106, 324-7, 591-600, 
639-40. — How teach: the mystery of the Blessed Trinity to chil- 
dren: 109-10; the proofs of existence of God to adolescents : 391-2 ; 
catechism to apprentices: 112-3; Easter mystery to schoolboys : 
296-304. — Pedagogical method : in Bolivia : 140; Austria: 155-6; 
Argentina : 642-3; England (Gospel enquiries) : 219-2 3; France: 
311-3. — Pictures for Bible History : 91-8: teaching aids: 324; — 
Art in religious teaching : 549-6r. 

2. Apostolate. — The dialogue mission : 543-8. — Family educa- 
tion : 267-72, 278-80. — Fostering attendance at Mass : 63-8, 609-12, 
614-5. — Method of priestly action in the home : 55-62. 
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Mission. — Missionary catechesis: 425-31, 43-54. — Mission work: in 
Angola: 631; Dakar: 632; French Guiana : 646-8 ; in India: 150- 
1; Indo-China : 152-4; Japan: 649-52 ; Madagascar: 317-8 ; South 
Africa : 632; Tanganyika: 439-42; dialogue mission in U. S, A.: 
543-8. — Enquiry on the teaching of Christian doctrine in Africa § 
313-7: 

Mystery. — Teaching the mysteries of the Faith to children : 107-8. — 
The mystery of the Mass to schoolboys: 53. — Incarnation : 73-4, 
509-27, 533-4. — Redemption : 75-6, 529. — Ascension : 18, 529-30, 
— Resurrection: 18, 522-3, 541, 586. — Nativity: 549-61, 584. — 

~ Creation : 582-3. — Person of Christ: 541, 578. 

Mystical Body. — Membership of Mystical Body : 71, 84, 541. — Teaching 
the Mystical Body to undergraduates: 71-2, 79-80, 83, 635-6. — 
Object of religion teaching : 312. 


Netherlands. — Parents’ social : 273-5. — ‘‘ Het Zonnehuis ’’ at Biltho- 
ven: 377-8. 


Norway. — Institute for promotion of religious formation : 483. 


Parent. — Educating children : 209, 211, 213-4, 230, 236, 248, 243-5, 255, 
262, 266, 268-72, 278-80. — Cana conference : 255-6. — Noviceship 
for marriage : 259-63. — Meetings for mothers : 264-6 ; for parents : 
273-5. — Co-operation with the school : 461, 464, 482. — Parents and 
attendance of children at Mass : 604. — Education of parents : 322. 

Pasch. — The paschal plan of God : 285-96. — Easter mystery and boys 
at school: 296-304, 580. — Easter joy in contemporary literature : 
421. 

’ pastoral Work. — The priest community and the training of young Chris- 
tians : 87-8. — Pastoral work: in Portugal : 163; among parents : 
242-3, 246-52, 257-8. 

Peru. — Catholic schools in Peru: 145-6. — Religious education : 146-8, 
309. — Catechetical secretariat at Lima : 310. 

Philippines. — National conference on Youth and Welfare: 154. 


Sacraments. — Christian teaching of sacraments : 5 37-8. 
Baptism. — Action on the soul of infants ; 402. — Union with God 
by Baptism : 341, 529. — Charity received at Baptism : 583. 


Marriage. — Mixed marriage and birth control in Great Britain : 
186-7. — Spirituality of marriage: 85-6, 205-9, 241-4, 443-4. — 
Cana conference: 254-7. Noviceship for marriage: 258-63. — 
Meaning of Christian marriage : 529. 
Penance. — Paschal penance : 300. —— Examinations of conscience : 
432-7. — Sense of sin and penance today : 474-8. 
Sacrifice. — What it means: 22. — Priest’s function : 23. —- Sacrifice of 


Christ : 23-5, 75. —— Participation of the faithful in the sacrifice of 
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Christ : 24, 27-8, 51, 66-8, 495-6. — Eucharistic sacrifice : 38-40. — 
Sacrifice of the Old Law : 25, 288 ; of the Church : 76, 292-4. — See: 
Eucharist, Mass. 
School. — 1. In general. — Secularism in public schools : 99-100, 125. — 
; Réle of the school in England : 182-3. — Cooperation between parent 
and school: 461, 464, 482. 


2. Elementary school.— Religion integral to profane subjects: 


99-106 ; 324-7, 639-40. — Social education : 1o1-2. — C. C. D. ele- 
mentary schools of religion : 121-2. — The bush school in Tanganyika : 
439-40, 442. 
3. Secondary school. — Attendance at Mass : 63-68, 601-12, 614-7, 
— The C. C. D. high school of religion : 124-8. — Plenary meeting 
of the provincial heads of voluntary schools in Spain: 484-5.— 
Association of convent schools : 160-1. — In Tanganyika: 442. 
4. Vocational school. — Necessity and method of religious teach- 
ing : 111-3; in India: 115-8 ; in Tanganyika : 441-2. ‘ 
5. Higher education. — Role of the University : 632-3. — Enquiry 
in U. S, A. on the religious course : 491-2. — Method for religious 
teaching : 653-5. 
6. Seminaries. — China: 428-9 ; India: 150; Tanganyika : 440-1. 
— See : Adolescent, Child, Education, Legislation, Teaching, Syllabus. 
Secularism. — In public schools: 99-100, 125. — Among intellectuals : 
367. — In the mind of moderns : 509-14. — In Argentina : 641 ; Bra- 
zil: 646; Uruguay : 448-50. 
Sociology.— Map of Sunday Mass attendance in Belgium : 624-30. — 
Sociology on the parish : 493. — Sociology of the family : 181-7, 190- 
200, 449. 
Spain. — Council of Catholic education : 164-5. — Plenary meeting of the 
provincial heads of voluntary schools : 484-5. — Eucharistic Congress 
at Barcelona : 485-8. 


Spirituality. — Teaching asceticism to undergraduates : 82-3. — Spiritual 


motivation of apostolate : 131-2. — Family spirituality : 85-6, 205- 
6, 225-6, 241-4, 443-4. — Christocentric teaching and spiritual life : 
539-40. — Supernatural realities in friendship between Christ and 


adolescent : 570-4 


State. — Relations between Catholic schools and State : in Bolivia : 140-1 ; 
Costa-Rica : 307 ; Great Britain : 159; Peru: 146-7 ; Spain: 164-5 ; 
U.S. A. : 137. — See : Legislation. 

Switzerland. — Religious instruction in the Bale diocese : 165. — New 
catechism in the Lausanne, Geneva and Fribourg dioceses: 165-6. 


Syllabus. — Syllabus of the ‘* Didascaleion ’’: 163, 497. — Religious 
syllabus: in Argentina: 642-3; Costa-Rica: 307; Portugal: 163; 
of the catechetical week in Peru: 310. — Curriculum building for 
U. S. high school: 591-600. — Religion integral to culture: 99- 
106, 324-7, 591, 600, 639-40. — Syllabus based on Holy Scripture : 
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for elementary teaching : 333; for secondary schools : 331-2, 619-23, 
638-9 ; for higher education : 71-83. 
Syria. — Religious situation and education : 458-9. 


Tanganyika. — School system : 439-42. 


Teacher. — Responsibility for the faith of adolescents : 88-9. — Co-opera- 
tion between parent and teacher : 461, 464, 482. — Friendship be- 
tween teacher and pupils : 616-7. — Piety of teachers influences 
adolescents : 616. — Introducing adolescents to friendship with 
Jesus Christ: 574-6. 


Teaching. — 1. Religious Teaching. — Angola: 631; Argentina: 641-4; 
Austria: 157; Bolivia: I 39-42; Brazil: 644-6; Ceylon: 451-2; 
Chile: 143-5; Costa-Rica: 307; Dakar : 632; Great Britain: 159; 
Guadeloupe : 308-9 ; India: 115-8, 149, 151; Indo-China : 153-53; 
Madagascar : 317-8 ; Peru: 145-8, 309-10 ; Portugal : 163 ; Salvador : 
147; South Africa : 632; Switzerland: 165; Uruguay: 448-50; 
U. S. A. : 99-106, 121-2, 124-8, 324-27. 

2. Teaching of special subjects. —The Mass; to adults: 14-5, 2I- 
28; to schoolboys : 55-62; in mission countries : 46-54. — Catholic 
citizenship to elementary school! children : 104-6; to adolescents: 59I- 
600. —- Teaching to children mysteries of Faith: 107-10, the Holy 
Trinity : 352-5. — Teaching to adolescents : the existence of God : 
388-92 ; the Easter mystery : 296-304. — Christocentric teaching : 
530-41, 579-81. — Teaching Holy Bible: to children : 333; adoles- 
cents: 331-2; youth: 71-83. — Adapted teaching in vocational 
schools: 111-4. See: Adolescent, Child, Education, Legislation, 
School, Syllabus. 


Trinity. — Teaching the Blessed Trinity: to children: 109-10, 352-53 
faithful : 350-8 ; unbelievers : 384-5. — Trinitarian teaching about 
God : 364-5. — Faith, the Christian and the Holy Trinity: 341-9. 
— Blessed Trinity in Western and Eastern Church : 350-8. — Attri- 


butes of the Divine Persons : 356-7. 


United States. — 1. Reports. — The ninth national convention of the 
C. C. D. : 119-33 ; Statement of the Hierarchy : Moral Law governs 
all phases of man’s life : 133-9; Regent’s recommendation of daily 
prayer on New York public schools : 305-6; Religion integral to 


culture : 635-40. 
2. Educational activities. — Work of the Commission on American 


Citizenship : 99-106, 324-7, 591-600, 639-40. — For parents: Cana 
conference : 253-8 ; Parent Educator Program : 267-72; Family Life 
Bureau : 277. — The dialogue mission of the Paulist Fathers : 541-8. 

Uruguay. — School system : 448. — Christian education : 449. —— Family 
activities : 449-50. 
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Working-Class. — Religious formation of apprentices : 111-4 ; in India: 
114-18. — Working-class family in Belgium : 189-200 ; in England : 
181-8. — Dechristianization of working-class: 379-87, 449, 629. — 
Proletariat in Brazil: 647. 


Youth. — University students : ‘* Companions of Thomas More ”’ : 464-68. 
— Teaching Holy Scripture to undergraduates: 71-83. — Interna- 
tional federation of young Catholic Women : 480-3. — Characteris- 
tic of this age : 639. -— Function of the University : 633-6. See: Ado- 
lescent, School, Teaching. 
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